








OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


VoL. IV.— DECEMBER, 1889.—No. 24. 





A SYMPOSIUM ON RELIGIOUS READING. 


THomAs CARLYLE was accustomed to say that the most im- 
portant question that can be asked concerning any man is, What 
does he believe? How came he to believe it? is another ques- 
tion of at least codrdinate suggestiveness. No one biographical 
detail contains so much of the inner life as the reply to this 
inquiry. 

The editors of Our Day are convinced that the religious 
reading of even highly educated circles might often be im- 
proved most advantageously in both quality and quantity. 
With a view of stimulating effort for such improvement, the 
following letter and questions were sent out, with the result of 
securing a large number of highly interesting biographical re- 
plies. 


28 BEACON STREET, Boston, September 30, 1889. 


Dear Str, — The undersigned, editors of Our Day, de- 
sirous of effecting improvement in the religious reading of edu- 
cated circles, respectfully request brief answers from yourself to 
the questions printed below. 

A list of five or six books under each of these heads, with or 
without added remarks, as you may choose, is particularly de- 
sired, and it is hoped a reply may be received as early as Octo- 
ber 15, or at latest by November 1. 
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The results of this correspondence will be published as a 
symposium in Our Day. 






JOSEPH Cook, 
Miss F. E. Writiarp, 
Pror. E. J. James, Pu. D., 
Pror. L. T. Townsenp, D. D., 
ANTHONY Comstock, 
Ex-Pres. Crrus Hamu, D. D., 
Rev. Wiveer F. Crarts. 
What volumes, aside from the Holy Scriptures, have been the 
most serviceable to yourself in 
I. Christian Evidences ? 
II. Church History ? 
III. Religious Biography ? 
IV. Devotional Literature ? 

















The numerals contained in most of the replies refer to the 
four classes of books specified in the questions. 






Prof. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 
I. Ullmann’s Sinless Perfection of Christ; but The New 
Testament first and last, and above all other books combined. 
II. Neander’s. 
III. Augustine’s Confessions. 
IV. Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. ’ 















Rev. Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., Andover, Mass. 


I. The Scriptures appear to me such conclusive evidence of 
their own origin that I cannot say that the books on “ Christian 
Evidences,” technically so called, have been of great value to 
me. The strongest confirmatory proofs of the claims of the 
Bible to my acceptance are found in the history of Christian 
missions, from the Book of Acts to the Missionary Herald 
and its contemporaries. 

II. The works of Neander, histories of the work of re- 
formers before the reformation, histories of the Church of 
England, history of the founding of New England, and of the 
Reformation in Scotland. 
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III. John Tauler, John Knox, John Foster, Madame Guyon, 
Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Arnold, Geike’s Life of Christ. 

IV. The Book of Common Prayer, Religious Diaries of the 
Last Century, The Sabbath Hymn Book. 


Ex-Pres. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., Portland, Me. 

I. Norton’s Genuineness and Internal Evidences; Mark 
Hopkins’s Lowell Lectures; Huidekoper’s Indirect Testimony ; 
Miles’s Gospel Narratives, Bulfinch’s Manual of Evidences, 
Whateley’s Evidences, for brief condensed statements. 

II. I have read too little — Mosheim, and passages only in 
Neander, ete., ete. — to give any books. 

III. Never read any. 

IV. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Bunyan’s Holy War, 
Paradise Regained, Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, as sug- 
gesting and stimulating devotion. 

PorTLAND, ME., October 14, 1889. 

My bDEAR Mr. Coox, — You ask very hard questions, when 
you ask a man to recall, out of extensive reading, stretching 
over more than sixty years, the books that have been most ser- 
viceable to him. Even if the question be made easier by ask- 
ing for those which he thinks have been most serviceable to him, 
he will shrink from answering, lest he be understood as recom- 
mending such books as likely to be of most service to others. 

The books which come under your first head are those which 
have been my especial delight. I remember listening to my 
father’s defense of Christianity with deistical friends, and his 
defense of Unitarian interpretations with Trinitarian friends ; 
yet my father died in April, 1828. I began reading, even then, 
books on all sides, — and found Paine’s Age of Reason and 
Volney’s Ruins of Empires really strengthened me, through the 
weakness of their positions, in my Christian belief. As I 
attempt to recall the books which I have read, beginning with 
those early days and coming down, I find it very difficult to esti- 
mate their relative value. I still continue to look at, and even 
to read, arguments on all sides ; and find that, even to the pres- 
ent hour, the logical weakness and want of judicial fairness in 
those who reject historical Christianity really confirms me in 
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my adherence to it. The names which most readily recur to 
me are: Joseph Priestley, his letters to a philosophical unbe- 
liever, and his discourses in Philadelphia in 1796 ; Watson’s 
Apology; Leslie’s Short Method; Paley’s Evidences ; W hate- 
ly’s Historic Doubts; Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, 
and his Internal Evidences; John G. Palfrey’s lectures; Wil- 
liam H. Furness’s books on the Gospels; Paley’s Hore Pauli- 
ne; Ichabod Nichols’s Hours with the Evangelists; Locke’s 
Reasonableness of Christianity; Conybeare and Howson’s St. 
Paul ; E. H. Sears’s Fourth Gospel ; Tischendorf’s “« When were 
our Gospels written?” Ezra Abbot on the Fourth Gospel; 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity; G. P. Fisher’s Begin- 
nings of Christianity ; and so on. 

Of brief compendiums, I have taken great satisfaction in H. 
A. Miles’s little volume on the narratives of the Gospels ; and in 
Stephen G. Bulfinch’s Epitome of the Evidences. I once found 
an English tract, anonymous, which I liked so well that I Amer- 
icanized and Unitarianized it and republished it, with a confes- 
sion in the preface that I had altered it. The Rev. Mr. (now 
Bishop) F. D. Huntington afterward republished my Unitarian- 
ized and Americanized edition, putting Archbishop Whately’s 
name on the title-page, but omitting my confession of having 
tampered with it! 

Indirectly, J. F. Clarke’s Ten Great Religions and C. C. 
Everett's Religions before Christianity show the incomparable 
superiority of Christianity, and thus imply its authority. 

With regard to your classes II. and III., I must confess with 
shame that I am singularly ill-read in Church History; and I 
have always shrunk from religious biography, especially if it 
was autobiographic, or quoted from journals and diaries. I can- 
not get over the feeling that such writing is not in accordance 
with our Lord’s teaching (Matt. vi. 1-6). 

Your fourth class is attractive to me, and yet I can recall but 
few books in it that I feel have deeply influenced me: Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress, Bunyan’s Holy War, and Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, share with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer the highest places in my memory. Milton’s Para- 
dise Regained and Orville Dewey’s Sermons are the only other 
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books that seem to stand out in my recollection prominent 
among the numerous admirable volumes of sermons, prayers, 
and religious meditations which I have read, and from which I 
have trusted that 1 received some profit. 
With great respect and the best wishes for your usefulness 
and happiness, Yours, 
Tomas HILL. 


Principal John Cairns, D. D., LL. D., Edinburgh. 

I. Origen against Celsus; Pascal’s Pensées; Butler’s Anal- 
ogy ; Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection; Chalmers’s Evidences. 

II. Eusebius’s Church History ; Athanasius; Autobiographi- 
eal Works of Luther; Tyerman’s Life of Wesley; M. Cries’s 
Life of John Knox; Neander’s Church History. 

III. Augustine’s Confessions ; Orme’s Life of Baxter ; Ed- 
wards’s Life of Brainerd; Life of Henry Martyn; Hanna’s 
Life of Chalmers. 

IV. Pilgrim’s Progress; Rouse’s Psalms; Scottish Para- 
phrases; Wesleyan Hymns; German Hymns; Latin Hymns; 
Cowper’s Works. 


Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D., Edinburgh. 


I. Bruce’s Gesta Christi; Bruce’s Miraculous Element in the 
Gospels; Herbert’s Modern Realism; Stanton’s Messiah; 
Browning’s Poems. 

II. Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology; Dorner’s His- 
tory of Doctrine of Person of Christ; Robertson’s Rise of 
the Papacy; Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire ; Lindsay’s Hand- 
book of Reformation ; Gibbon, Neander, Milman (Latin Chris- 
tianity). 

III. Life of Henry Martyn; Life of John Foster; Life of 
John Wesley; Augustine’s Confessions; Life of Kingsley ; 
Stephens’s Ecclesiastical Essays. 

IV. Temple’s Sermons; Baxter’s Saints’ Rest; Manning’s 
Sermons; Faber’s (Roman Catholic) Growth in Holiness and 
Spiritual Conferences. 
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George Smith, C. I. E., LL. D., Edinburgh. 


I. 1. Bishop Porteous’s Evidences of Christianity, a shilling 
manual, was successfully taught for years by Dr. L. Schuntz, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. For the young it 
is still good, and a new edition should be brought up to date. 
2. Dr. Chalmers’s Evidences, also, did me good, except the 
imperfect chapter on the Canon, but it is all now out of date. 
3. Canon Liddon’s “Some Elements of Religion” (3d and 
cheaper ed. 1881, Rivingtons) meets modern difficulties, and I 
have found it of use with educated skeptics. 4. Some of the 
Present Day Tracts (London Tract Society) are very well done 
for the same class. Oriental research and the historical method, 
and missionary experience in dealing with non-christian races, 
render a new manual of apologetics a crying want. 

II. 1. Neander’s, translated by Torrey of Vermont, and pub- 
lished by Bohn (London, 1850), is still the best. I have used 
it and all Neander’s works for nearly half a century in teach- 
ing and in study for writing. His faith and scholarship com- 
bine to make a great book. His translations of the Fathers, in 
passages, and of medizval writers, give the book unique value. 
2. Dr. E. de Pressensé’s Early Years of Christianity, 4 vols., 
comes next in value. 3. Robertson’s next, for teaching pur- 
poses. 4. My Little Manual (T. & T. Clark). Short History 
of Modern Missions, 2d edition, is indebted especially to Nean- 
der. 5. Milner’s is a readable, popular, evangelical book, made 
valuable by translations from the Fathers, but is not for scholars. 
It might be condensed. 6. Schaff is not so well known as 
his work ought to be in Great Britain. 

III. Augustine’s Confessions; Bunyan’s Grace Abounding ; 
John Eliot’s Life; Henry Martyn’s Journals and Letters ; Wil- 
liam Carey’s Life; Adoniram Judson’s Life; Alexander Duff's 
Life. 

IV. 1. Robert Leighton’s whole works, especially his 
Counsels of Perfection, or Rules and Instructions for Spiritual 
Exercises, and his commentary on Ist Peter. The most com- 
plete edition of his whole works is William West’s, in six vol- 
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umes, published by Longmans, London, 1870. William Blair, 
D. D., United Presbyterian minister of Dumblane, edited a little 
gem of selections from his writings published by Macniven & 
Wallace, Edinburgh, 1883, with memoir, which might be con- 
densed. R. Leighton comes nearest to the Bible of all human wri- 
ters, in the opinion of many men of affairs, who in India, as I 
know, carried his Peter about with them, even into battle. Cole- 
ridge placed Leighton first. 2. De Imitatione Christi, with omis- 
sions from the fourth book. 3. The Devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes, translated from the Greek, and arranged anew by 
John Henry Newman (Parker, Oxford, 1856). For all, but 
especially scholarly persons and divines, no published Manual 
of Devotions comes near this (not even the Sacra Purata of 
Wilson, good though that is) in rich seripturalness, in compre- 
hensiveness, in beauty, in adoring, wrapt fervor. 4. Richard 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, especially on the doctrine and 
ritual of the sacraments, chapters lilviii., Ixvii. 5. Bowen’s 
(Rev. G.) Love Revealed, Daily Meditations, and, indeed, all 
his writings as republished by Dr. Hanna from the Bombay 
newspaper of this American saint. 6. R. S. Candlish, D. D., 
on the First Epistle of John (Edinburgh, 1877). 7. Rev. H. 
G. Moule’s (Principal of Ridley Hall, third edition, Cam- 
bridge). Notes on the Epistles in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, and all his writings on Personal Sanctity and Ser- 
vice. He is facile princeps the first Evangelical of the present 
generation in anycountry. 8. Also Dean Plumptre’s Commen- 
tary for Schools on the Acts of the Apostles (Cassell & Co.), 
the only short and satisfactory commentary which does justice 
to the Foreign Missionary question and results. 


Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., Berlin, Prussia. 


I. I have found of especial value works written in answer to 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu, and articles on the same subject in Stu- 
dien und Kritiken; Neander’s Planting and Training; and 
Life of Christ; The Person of Christ, by Schaff; and the Sin- 
lessness of Jesus, by Ullmann. Most helpful of all was my 
personal intercourse with Tholuck. 

II. Neander, Kurtz, Hagenbach, Schaff. 
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III. Augustine, Luther, McCheyne, Tholuck, J. T. Beck. 
IV. The Imitation of Christ, and the Mysties. 


Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly, Mass. 


I do not find it very easy to answer the questions propounded, 
because so few books have been very serviceable to me, — books, 
I mean, prepared, on the subjects suggested. 

I studied Alexander’s Evidences of Christianity, with larger 
works for reference, many years ago, while a seminary stu- 
dent, and with the study my doubts of the authenticity of some 
of the sacred writings began. The Bible itself has ever since 
been to me its own witness. Its divine origin is revealed to me 
from within entirely. Renan’s Life of Christ is the most con- 
vincing book of Christian evidences that I have ever read. It 
would be impossible for me to take his view of Jesus, which 
makes him a sort of philanthropic charlatan, in place of the 
single, straightforward, New Testament record. 

Church history generally has been to me a most perplexing 
and often saddening study. The true history of the church, I 
think, is yet to be lived. Then, perhaps, we shall understand 
better what has been written. 

Two religious biographies have been more valuable to me 
than all others that I now recall,—the Life of Rev. Freder- 
ick W. Robertson, and that of Rev. F. W. Maurice. These 
two lives seem to me to furnish just the stimulus that our age 
needs, in their spirituality, their sincerity, their courage, and 
their breadth of outlook. I think they might well be considered 
as apostles of our time. 

Hymns have been more to me in a devotional way than any 
other kind of writing. But I cannot specify any one hymn-book 
that I entirely prefer. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cambridge, Mass. 


The most serviceable religious books, without special classifi- 
cation in my case, have been, Imitation of Christ ; Augustine’s 
Confessions; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; Rutherford’s Life 
and Letters; Robertson’s Sermons; Maurice’s and Kingsley’s 
Sermons and Lives; George Herbert’s Poems; Keble’s Chris- 
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tian Year; Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying; Faber’s 
Hymns. 


Miss S. F. Whiting, Professor of Physics, Wellesley College, Mass. 

I. Religions before Christ, De Pressensé; Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity, Fisher; Divine Origin of Christianity 
indicated by Historical Effects, Storrs; the Great Argument, 
Christ in the Old Testament, Thomson ; Conversion of St. Paul 
a Proof of Divine Origin of Christianity, Lord Littleton ; Logic 
of Christian Evidences, Wright. 

II. History of the Christian Church, Schaff; Beginnings of 
Christianity, Fisher ; Christian Institutions, Stanley. 

III. Life of Maurice; Life of Charles Kingsley; Life of 
Adoniram Judson and Ann Judson; Life of Clerk Maxwell ; 
Life of Frances Havergal ; Autobiography of Frances Willard. 

IV. Christian Hymns of Faber and others; Weekday Reli- 
gion, J. R. Miller; Melody of the 23d Psalm and Fourth Watch, 
Anna Whitney; Thoughts on Personal Religion, Goulburn ; 
Sermons of Dr. Bushnell, Phillips Brooks. 


Prof. F. W. Fisk, D. D., Chicago Theological Seminary. 


From several works those have been named that have been 
recalled to memory as having left deepest impression : — 

I. Natural Theology (Dr. Paley) ; The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
(Bishop Butler) ; Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the 
Adjacent Regions (Dr. Robinson) ; Moral Government of God 
(Dr. N. W. Taylor); Essays on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity (Professor Fisher). 

II. General History of the Christian Religion and Church 
(Dr. Neander) ; History of the Christian Church (Dr. Schaff) ; 
Church History (Dr. Kurtz); History of the Jewish Church 
(Dean Stanley); History of the Eastern Church (Dean 
Stanley); Life and Epistles of St. Paul (Conybeare and How- 
son). 

III. Life of David Brainard (President Edwards) ; Life of 
Edward Payson (Cummings) ; Memoir of Nathaniel Emmons 
(Professor Park); Life and Correspondence of John Foster 
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(Ryland) ; also his Essays, especially that on Decision of 
Character; Autobiography and Correspondence of Lyman 
Beecher (Charles Beecher). 

IV. The Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan); Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul (Dr. Doddridge); The Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest (Baxter); Daily Strength for Daily Needs (Se- 
lected by the editor of “Quiet Hours”); Sacred Hymns 
(many authors, especially Watts and Wesley). 


Rev. Prof. G. N. Boardman, D. D., Chicago Theological Seminary. 


I. Paley’s Evidences; Butler’s Analogy; Abbot’s Author- 
ship of Fourth Gospel; Professor Fisher’s works on Karly 
Christianity ; Row’s Bampton Lectures, specially his remarks 
concerning the Apostle Paul. 

II. Hase and Smith’s tables for items; Neander for discus- 
sions; Kurtz and Schaff. 

Ill. Jonathan Edwards ; Edward Payson; C. L. Goodell. 

IV. Sacred Hymns. 


fev. G. P. Goodwin, D. D., Chicago, Ii. 

I. MelIlvaine; Hopkins; Chalmers’s Christian Revelation ; 
Christlieb’s Modern Doubt, ete.; Fisher’s Essays on the Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity; Bushnell’s Nature and Super- 
natural ; Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation; Rawlinson’s His- 
torical Evidences; Rawlinson’s Origin of Nations; Paley’s 
Hore Pauline. 

There should be added, on specific points, such books as Tay- 
lor Lewis’s Six Days of Creation, Dawson’s volumes in the 
same line; also the various lives of Christ, — Farrar, Ellicott, 
Andrews, Geikie,—all discussing certain phases of the Evi- 
dences. 

II. Neander; Schaff; Stanley; Milman; Fisher ; Trench on 
Medizval Church History; D’Aubigné on the Reformation 
both of Luther and Calvin. 

III. Whitefield; McCheyne; Finney; Payson; Lyman 
Beecher ; Kirke; Guthrie. 

IV. Imitation of Christ; Augustine’s Confessions ; Hymns 
of the Ages; Prayers of the Ages; Madame Guyon’s Life and 
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Letters; Pascal’s Thoughts; Fenélon; Christian Secret of a 
Happy Life; Phelps’s Still Hour; Miss Havergal’s Hymns ; 
Charlotte Elliott’s Hymns. 

I have only aimed to give the books which have particularly 
helped me. I do not suppose you desire the names of all boo’ s 
consulted or read. 


Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., Boston. 
I. Butler’s Analogy ; Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, by 


Christlieb ; The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, by 
Professor Fisher; Evidences of Christianity, by Bishop Me- 
Ilvaine. The tone of piety in the latter, added to its delightful 
literary style, made a very early and deep impression, which has 
never worn away. 

II. While other histories have been studied, as for example 
Kurtz, and others again scanned, like Neander’s and Clement 
Butler’s, the palm must be given to Joseph Milner’s, much for 
the same reason as in the case of McIlvaine on the Evidences. 
Milner says less about wars and heresies, and in a sweet, evan- 
gelical spirit pursues the course of the true church from the 
foundation to the thirteenth century. His brother continues 
the thread after his decease down to the period of the Reforma- 
tion. For the history of the latter period nothing is preferred 
to the recent work of Professor Fisher. 

III. Memoirs of Robert and James Haldane; Brainerd ; 
Chalmers ; Lyman Beecher. 

IV. Arnot’s Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth; Pre-mil- 
lennial Essays; Bridges on the Christian Ministry ; Goode’s 
Better Covenant; Frederick Whitfield’s Sermons; The Two- 
fold Life, by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 


Rev. EF. K. Alden, D. D., Boston. 

I. Erskine and Henry Rogers. 

Il. Neander and Schaff. 

III. Thomas Chalmers, John Foster, F. W. Robertson, John 
Foster, Adoniram Judson. 

IV. Religion of the Bible, by Dr. S. Reedner; Bushnell’s 
Sermons for the New Life; Isaac Taylor’s Saturday Evening ; 
Phelps’s Still Hour; Grace for Grace, by William James. 
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Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., Philadelphia, 

I. MelIlvaine’s Evidences; Keith on Prophecy; Bernhard’s 
Development of Doctrine in New Testament; Bishop Alexan- 
der, Witness of Psalms to Christ; Typical Forms in Creation, 
McCosh. 

II. Neander, Mosheim, Schaff; Turning Points of Church 
History ; Lives of the Popes; D’Aubigné’s History of the Ref- 
ormation. 

III. Hodder’s Life of Earl of Shaftesbury; Stanley; Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby; McGilvray; John of Golden Mouth; Fide- 
lia Fiske; Life of Dr. Goodell; Constantinople ; Life of Wil- 
liam Carey; Life of David Brainerd. 

IV. Christian School of Prayer, Murray ; Devotional Guides, 
Phillips; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; James Inglis on our 
Lord’s Intercessory Prayer. 


Rev. Levi L. Paine, D. D., Bangor Theological Seminary. 

I. Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature; Thomas 
Erskine’s Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion ; 
Professor Fisher’s Manual of Christian Evidences; Jackson’s 
Early Christian Literature Primers, edited by Professor Fisher. 

II. Neander, Schaff, Fisher (especially the first two volumes 
of Neander; Schaff’s volume on the German Reformation, and 
Fisher’s History of the Christian Church) ; Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire; Palfrey’s History of New England. 

III. The Fathers for English Readers (new, 13 small vols.) ; 
Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (2 vols). Among modern biogra- 
phies, Thomas Arnold, Maurice, Kingsley, Bushnell, Livingstone. 

IV. Augustine’s Confessions; The Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Pascal’s Thoughts ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress; English Book of Common Prayer; Newman’s Parochial 
and Plain Sermons; Bushnell’s Sermons. 

In this brief selection I have had in mind, not only myself, 
but also the class for whose sake these answers are given. It 
is to be noted that the four divisions overlap at several points. 
Several of the books I have suggested might be placed under 
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two or three of the heads mentioned. Were | to draw up a 
shorter list of books, that would directly or indirectly cover the 
whole ground, it would be about as follows : — 

Selections from the series of Fathers for English Readers ; 
the Early Christian Literature Primers; Fisher’s History of 
the Christian Church; Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire ; Augus- 
tine’s Confessions. 

I would highly commend the Fathers for English Readers. 
They cover almost the whole ground ; history and biography are 
combined. In these days the most satisfactory way of approach- 
ing the whole subject of Christian Evidences is by an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with the origins of Christianity, and with 
the earliest Christian confessors. The Early Christian Litera- 
ture Primers would be very helpful in connection with the 
Lives. Professor Fisher’s Church History is on the whole the 
best I know of for the purpose now in view. 


Rev. D. Driver, D. D., Portland, Oregon. 

I. Butler’s Analogy, Plan of Salvation, and scientific works. 

II. Apostolical fathers, Mosheim, and others. 

III. Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke. 

IV. My devotion has been helped mostly by reading the works 
of such men as Luther, Knox, Wesley, Fletcher, Cranmer, Ed- 
wards, and kindred authors. My mental constitution has always 
required a reason for everything, and such works and authors 
alone have had access to my emotional nature. 


Rev, C. F. Thwing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I. Schaff’s Person of Christ (most books are useless). 

II. Schaff’s Creeds; Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism ; Neander’s History. 

III. Stanley’s Arnold; Life of Bushnell; Newman’s Apolo- 
gia Pro Vita Sua. 

IV. So little of worth. A fine hymn, as Newman’s “ Lead, 
Kindly Light,” is the best devotional literature. Next to this 
stands a noble biography of a noble man. 
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Rev. S. L. B. Speare, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I. Paley and Mellvaine. 

II. Stanley, Kurtz, and Schaff. 

Il. Bela B. Edwards; William B. Homer; John Todd; David 
Livingstone ; Thomas Arnold, by Dean Stanley ; Dean Alford ; 
Horace Bushnell ; Thomas Guthrie. 

IV. Still Hour, by Professor Phelps; Bushnell’s, Robertson’s, 
and McLaren’s Sermons; Remarkable Answers to Prayer, by 


W. W. Patton, D. D. 


Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D., Glasgow. 

I. Horne, Introduction ; Paley’s Evidences; Butler’s Anal- 
ogy; Canon Row’s various works ; Principal Cairns’s works, ete. 

II. Mosheim; Neander; Neil's Puritans; Millman’s Latin 
Christianity ; Farrar; Pressensé; Early Days, ete. 

III. Grace Abounding, John Bunyan; John Newton; Bax- 
ter; Huntington; The Puritans of the Seventeenth Century ; 
Luther’s Life; Wesley; John Tauler. 

IV. Theologica Germanica; & Kempis; Bengel ; John Tau- 
ler; Madame Guyon; Fenélon, ete. 





Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, D. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the 
a: Independent,” New York. 
I. Didaché; Tatian’s Diatessaron; Asa Gray’s Papers; 
George Smith’s Assyrian Canon. 
III. Jonathan Edwards’s Autobiographic Sketch. 
IV. Phelps’s Still Hour; Goulburn’s Thoghts; especially 
Edwards on the Affections. 


Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D.. New York. 

I. Whately’s Easy Lessons in Christian Evidences; W. L. 
Alexander’s Christ and Christianity ; Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith. 

II. I have received great benefit in this department from 
Neander and Gieseler, also from Schaff, but to a busy man like 
me the Student’s Ecclesiastical History, by Philip Smith, has 
been invaluable, although Dr. Fisher’s recent work has become 
to it a formidable rival. 
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III. The Life of Hugh Hengle, D. D., by H. M. Macgill (not 
well known in this country), was full of stimulus and direction 
to me forty years ago. The Memoirs of James Hamilton, 
Thomas Chalmers, Horace Bushnell, were quickening and help- 
ful. But my reading in this department has been so extended 
that I cannot particularize. I read all the best as they come 
out, and get some good from each. The last, namely, the Auto- 
biography of J. G. Paton, is one of the most stimulating of all. 

IV. In devotional literature, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Dying; Tholuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion ; Phelps’s Still 
Hour; Augustine’s Confessions; Leighton’s Works, but espe- 
cially his Lectures on 1st Peter and the Lord’s Prayer; Mat- 
thew Henry’s Commentary ; Matheson’s Moments on the Mount, 
and My Aspirations. And for poetry, Keble, Faber, Bonar, 
and one or two collections of choice hymns, like Schaff’s Christ 
in Song, ete. 


Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D., Chicago. 

I. On special lines, Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural ; 
Young’s Christ of History; Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith. No 
book on general evidences has been specially serviceable. 

II. Difficult to determine. No one history has been “ most 
serviceable.” Kurtz, Hase, Schaff, I would name as helpful. 

III. Guthrie, Norman Macleod, F. W. Robertson, Lyman 
Beecher, Charles Finney. 

IV. Rutherford’s Letters; Bunyan’s Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners; Leighton’s Commentary on the Epistles 
of Peter; Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, and Saints’ Rest ; Phelps’s 
Still Hour; Bowen’s Daily Meditations ; and wonderful dips in 
Confessions of Augustine. 


Rev. J. H. Barrows, D. D., Chicago. 


I. The well-known Aids to Faith was immensely helpful in 
college days; Paley’s Evidences of Christianity is still a solid 
fortification, behind which I have found security in recent years ; 
Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief is quite the 
best compend of evidences which I know; his Supernatural Ori- 
gin and Beginnings of Christianity have also been exceedingly 
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serviceable ; the tenth chapter of Bushnell’s Nature and the 
Supernatural I regard as weightier than all the attacks made by 
modern unbelief on the citadel of our faith; Harris’s Philo- 
sophie Basis of Theism is a book of great lucidity and strength 
which I greatly value. 

II. I prefer Schaff and Fisher among the church historians. 
Among the best books to awaken interest in ecclesiastical history 
are Dean Stanley’s various volumes of Lectures. Gibbon and 
Lecky, Guizot and Green, have been, in different degrees and dif- 
ferent lines, helpful ; Dr. Storrs’s splendid volume on the Divine 
Origin of Christianity throws strong light on the early centuries. 

III. Neander’s and Edersheim’s Lives of our Lord ; Farrar’s 
St. Paul ; Henry’s Life of Calvin; Masson’s Milton ; the Mem- 
oirs of Baron Bunsen; the Life of Charles Kingsley; Stan- 
ley’s Life of Thomas Arnold ; Lyman Beecher’s and President 
Finney’s Autobiographies, are the chief treasures in this form 
of literature to which I have been indebted. 

IV. The Imitation of Christ; Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying; Phelps’s Still Hour; Milton’s and Wordsworth’s Poetry ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam ; Keble’s Christian Year ; Robertson’s, 
Professor Park’s, and Ker’s Sermons: I mention these with rev- 
erent gratitude. 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., Boston. 
I. Works of Vinet; Pascal’s Pensées. 
II. Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Paganism; Pres- 
sens¢é’s Early Days of Christianity. 
III. Life of David Brainerd ; Biography of John Woolman ; 
Life of Stephen Grellet. 
IV. Dora Greenwell’s Patience of Hope; Works of the Mys- 


tics; Theologia Germanica; Molino’s St. Francis de Sales. 


Rev. A. P. Foster, D. D., Boston. 


I. Dr. Mark Hopkins’s Evidence of Christianity, which was 
the one volume beside the Bible which E. P. Roe carried with 
him when chaplain in the army; also Professor Wright’s admi- 
rable little volume. 

II. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire I found 
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suggestive as a church history; Stanley’s histories have been 
very helpful, also Kurtz. 

III. Especially the biography of missionaries, like Wayland’s 
Life of Dr. Judson; Dr. Grant; and The Mountain Nestorians ; 
Life of Dr. Goodell of Constantinople. 


IV. Faber’s Hymns, which I have read and re-read with great 
delight. 


Rev. Professor Daniel Steele, D. D., Boston University. 

I. Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural; Dr. Hopkins’s 
Evidences of Christianity. 

II. Neander’s History of Christianity ; Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tianity. 

III. Tyerman’s John Wesley; Horace Bushnell; Lyman 
Beecher; F. W. Robertson; F. D. Maurice. 

IV. Zschokke’s Meditations ; Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Holy Dying; Fuller’s Holy and Profane States. 


Rev. Asa S. Fiske, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I. Butler’s Analogy and Paley, for early start; Bushnell’s 
Nature and Supernatural; the whole literature of modern ex- 
plorations in ancient lands, and of accord between first chapters 
of Genesis and modern science. 

II. Those of the period of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century; especially D’ Aubigné’s. 

III. Harlan, Henry Martyn, Madame Guyon, Bunyan. 

IV. Bushnell, Havergal, Professor Phelps. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 


I. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity were invaluable to me 
in my early life. I was rooted and grounded in the book by 
study and teaching, and have never got away from its influence. 
Later, I have been much helped by Dr. Palfrey’s lectures on 
the same theme. They were delivered in the Lowell Institute 
course. In later years, some points in these volumes do not 
seem as well sustained by logical argument as they appeared 
when I was younger. But I have been greatly indebted to them. 


II. Neander, Mosheim, and D’Aubigné have rendered me 
VOL. IV. — NO. 24. 34 
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great help. Later I have been much instructed and stimulated 
by Canon Farrar’s Lives of Christ and St. Paul. Mosheim’s 
History of Christianity I have found only in Harvard College 
Library. That is invaluable, for it asserts that “the early 
church had ever belonging to it, from its very first rise, minis- 
ters of each sex.” It has greatly fortified me in my demand 
that women be admitted to the public ministry. 

III. I have not been much helped by religious biography, 
and rarely read it nowadays. The one book of religious 
biography that has been beneficial to me was The Life of Ann 
Hazeltine Judson. I read and re-read it, until I had nearly 
memorized it. It gave a determining bias to my whole future 
life ; its influence abides with me yet. I thrill to-day with its 
memories, and in some respects am other than I should have 
been had it never been written. 

IV. The Great Teacher, by Rev. Dr. John Harris, though 
not coming strictly under this head, has been a blessing to me 
all through my life. A Book of Prayers by Theodore Parker 
voices my petitions and aspirations, habitually, to the present 
hour. Both Robertson and Charles Kingsley have been helpful 
to me, as has Dr. James Martineau and Dr. A. A. Livermore, 
by the devotional spirit running through volumes of their ser- 
mons. 


Miss F. E. Willard, Evanston, Iil. 
I. Butler’s Analogy; Joseph Cook’s Lectures; Professor 
Drummond’s, ete. 
II. D’Aubigné. 
III. Madame Guyon; Mary Lyon; Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 
IV. Epictetus; The Faith that makes Faithful; Havergal’s 
Kept for the Master’s Use. 


Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D., Boston. 


I. More than Paley or Butler, the great poems of Dante, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, and Goethe, with the painting and portfolios 
of Italy, Germany, Holland, and Spain, have drawn the furrows 
of the world’s faith. 

II. Gibbon and Hume, with pages like negative plates in 
photography, producing the best picture-book of our religion. 
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III. The Lives of all the saints, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Greek. 

IV. Augustine, Spinoza, Thomas 4 Kempis, Fenélon, Ed- 
wards, and Channing. 


Edward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D., Boston. 
Roxsury, Mass., October 9, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN, AND Miss WILLARD, —I have your favor of 
the 30th. 

I. With regard to Christian evidences, I am much of Dr. 
Wayland’s mind, and of King George the Third’s. Dr. Way- 
land said, “‘ Christianity has no defensive armor; the moment 
it places itself on the defensive it is lost.” 

If, on the other hand, the church is aggressive, and does its 
work, it will be judged by the fruits, as everything else is 
judged. George the Third, I suppose, meant to say the same 
thing when some one praised Bishop Watson’s Apology to him. 
He said he did not know Christianity needed to be apologized 
for. 

I have never, therefore, found that what are called the “ evi- 

dences of religion,” in technical language, did any great good to 
anybody. I do find, however, that persons who are ill at ease 
about historical Christianity — that is to say, about the place 
which Jesus Christ really holds as the Saviour of the world — 
receive strength and courage if they read fairly and truly the 
‘athers of the first three centuries. They learn there that, 
while these men were often very foolish men and very ignorant 
men, they believed in God, in heaven, and in humanity. They 
were willing to die for their belief, and generally did die for 
their belief. And they said that they gained their belief from 
a direct relationship with Jesus Christ. They said that He was 
the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world. 

I find that young people in particular, who have loyally read 
some of these simple records, are never troubled afterward with 
the impression that eighteen hundred and fifty years ago, in the 
centre of the world and of history, nothing happened. 

These Christian evidences are easily read in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, which have recently been printed in a cheap 
form in New York. 
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II. To a certain extent, what I have said answers your second 
question. For practical purposes, Dean Stanley’s books are of 
great value. Rev. Joseph Henry Allen of Cambridge has pub- 
lished one or two handbooks of great use for the older classes 
in Sunday-schools, or for anybody else. Mr. Brooke Herford 
has published an excellent book on the history of the English 
Church. Southey’s Church History interests young people ; so 
do the first three volumes of D’Aubigné,—the fourth volume, 
which should have been the best, is the worst. All the Schon- 
berg-Cotta books are good for your purpose. In American 
church history, Dr. Dexter’s books, Dr. Bacon’s Genesis of 
New England, Young’s Pilgrim Chronicles and Chronicles of 
Massachusetts will strengthen the library of any intelligent 
person. 

III. Some of the best people who have ever lived have been 
worst treated by biographers. And, alas! the value of a biog- 
raphy for your purpose depends much more on the writer than 
on the hero. The lives which I should most wish a pupil of 
mine to know and to value are those of St. Paul (and here 
Conybeare and Howson may be spoken of as accurate and dull, 
Renan as interesting, and on the whole fair); of Anschar, the 
apostle to the Scandinavians; Francis of Assisi; Bernard of 
Clairvaux ; George Fox, Fenélon, the Wesleys, Swedenborg, 
Channing, and some of the most distinguished modern mission- 
aries, as Bishop Patterson and Henry. But in most cases the 
lives of these men are badly written, or not written at all; and 
you may bring the most willing horse to the river and he will 
not drink. In practice, as at this moment I look hastily back 
on my experience, I have found that young people were inter- 
ested in Kingsley’s Hypatia, with the reference to Cyril there ; 
in a very few of the Lives of the Saints, the Life of Mrs. 
Frye, the Life of Mary Ware ; in Channing’s Life of Channing, 
of which the first volume is legible; in the Life of Bishop 
Patterson, alluded to above; in Mrs. Hare’s Life; in Memo- 
ries of a Quiet Life, and the Life of Charles Kingsley ; and, in 
our own time, in Cabot’s Life of Emerson. But it is a most 
melancholy reflection that this line of literature, which should 
be the highest and noblest, is the most neglected, or shows the 
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leasts uccess. I consider the sub-department to be the most im- 
portant but one of the four which you have named. 

IV. Indeed, it belongs to your fourth department, which, if 
one must discriminate, would be the most important of all. Not 
to name too many, I should wish that a friend of mine owned 
and had as handbooks St. Augustine’s Confessions, and his 
Meditations, the latter of which is a rarer book than the first ; 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, which should be read 
in Latin, if one can read Latin; Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Holy Dying; Owen Feltham’s Resolves; John Sterling’s 
Hymns; and Miss Winkworth’s Life and Writings of John 
Tauler. There are two or three good volumes of the Prayers 
of the Ages, collected by Miss Whitmarsh ; and the Lyra Ger- 
manica will be of great advantage. 

I would not have ventured to write on so large a subject in 
this off-hand way, but that I suppose that this is what is meant 
when you speak of a “symposium.” I suppose that a “ sym- 
posium ” means to reflect the immediate thought of a person 
surprised by the question, and that you do not exact a careful 
study on the important topics which you bring forward. If 
such a study is asked for, I should require some years before 
my answer. Truly yours, 

Epwarp E. HALte. 








THE EXCITING SITUATION IN UTAH. 


THE general situation here at the capital of Utah is more 
interesting and exciting at the present time than it has been for 
many years. This is due to two causes: first, the permanent 
addition to the city’s population, during the past twelve months, 
of a large number of intelligent, enterprising, and patriotic 
Americans from Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, and other 
States, drawn here by the fine climate and the encouraging pros- 
pects for the building up of one of the largest and most attractive 
inland cities on the continent within the next few years. Several 
thousand people have been added to the population within the 
past year, making the total not far from forty thousand. 

But the second and main cause for the present exciting 
situation is the lively political campaign now going on between 
the People’s or Mormon party and the Liberal or American 
party for the control of the city government at the municipal 
election on February 10. There are many things to make this 
municipal campaign unusually exciting : — 

1. The fact that, at the territorial election for the legislature 
on August 5, for the first time since the city was settled by the 
Mormons forty-two years ago, it gave an American majority. 
Although this majority was only forty-one, it illustrated what 
the Liberals can do by thorough organization, and, what is far 
more important, it illustrated that a strong minority of the more 
intelligent Mormons are getting heartily sick of priesthood rule, 
and are ready to vote with the Americans, under the regulation 
of the Utah Commission providing for a strictly private ballot, 
since no one but the officers and the voter is allowed within a 
hundred feet of the polls. 

2. Another element of interest is the thorough way in which 
the Liberals are organized. The chairman of the Liberal Com- 
mittee is Judge O. W. Powers, formerly of Michigan, who was 
one of the United States district judges here for about a year, 
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and is now one of the leading lawyers of the city. He has a 
perfect genius for organization, and is one of the best speakers 
in the Territory. Under his lead, each of the twenty-one 
wards in the city has its Liberal Club, all uniformed with caps, 
capes, and torches. These clubs are officered and drilled like 
soldiers, and grouped in regiments and brigades, all under the 
command of that patriotic old army veteran, General P. E. 
Connor, who located Camp Douglas here in 1863. Meetings 
are constantly held in the wards, and addressed by representa- 
tive men. 

All this has compelled the Mormons to depart from their 
usual course, and, for the first time in a municipal election, they 
have been compelled to hold public meetings in the various 
wards for the general discussion of public questions pressed 
upon them by the Americans. So that a thorough campaign of 
political discussion and instruction is going on, and the whole 
city is boiling with political excitement and enthusiasm as no 
one ever saw it before. 

3. To add to the interest of the situation, the Mormons are 
badly frightened over the prospective loss of the city, and are 
driven to adopt desperate measures. Since the entire city 
government, with the exception of four men, is in Mormon 
hands, they have control of the men employed on the public 
works. Although for years the Americans have been urging 
them to begin the construction of a general system of sewerage, 
the Mormons were never able to see the importance of this 
sanitary measure until this fall. Then it suddenly became so 
important that the Mormon authorities found it necessary to 
import many hundred voters from other counties to help forward 
this improvement, with the view of keeping them in the city 
until after the city election in February. There is ample 
reason for believing that more than 1,200 of these colonized 
voters have been brought into the city since the first of Septem- 
ber from the surrounding counties; and since the law requires 
one to be in the precinct only thirty days before voting, it will 
be very difficult to prevent all of these colonists from vot- 
ing, since they are ready to swear that they are permanent 
residents. But the Liberal Committee has the names, descrip- 
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tion, and real homes of all of them, and they may have more 
difficulty than they anticipated in getting on the registration 
lists. But it would be too bad to have this high-handed robbery 
perpetrated upon the Americans, since a thorough canvass 
shows that they have a decided majority of several hundred. 
It is probable, however, that both sides will be surprised at the 
large number of Mormon votes that will be cast on the Ameri- 
ean side in behalf of progress. 

4. But the crowning element of interest is what has been 
going on in the Third District court-room the past three days. 
Driven to desperation, the Mormons are hunting up all the 
foreigners connected with their organization, and bringing them 
before the court for naturalization, so that they can vote the 
Mormon ticket. One of the examiners appointed by the 
Liberal Committee raised the point that those who go through 
the Mormon Endowment House are not eligible to citizenship, 
because in the Endowment ceremonies they are compelled to 
swear terrible oaths of hostility to the United States govern- 
ment, and therefore cannot be good American citizens. The 
examiner for the Liberal Committee offered to prove this, and 
the Mormon attorneys challenged him to doit. Judge Anderson 
said, if there is any evidence of that kind, the court ought 
to know it. So on Thursday, November 14, the hearing of 
evidence on this point began in the Third District Court in 
this city, and has been going on for three days. The court- 
room has been crowded to overflowing, and the whole city has 
been excited over the startling disclosures of the treasonable 
and horrible secrets of the Endowment House. 

Thus far seven witnesses have been examined,— men who 
are now honorable and respected citizens, but in former years 
were connected with the Mormon Church, having withdrawn 
from it after they found out its wickedness. On the American 
side are two of the best lawyers in the Territory, Messrs. Dickson 
and Baskin, both of them formerly United States district 
attorneys. All of these witnesses had been through the 
Endowment House, and the substance of their testimony was 
this: They all took a threefold oath — (1) that they would use 
all the means in their power to avenge the blood of Joseph 
and Hiram Smith on the American nation, from the President 
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down, and would teach this duty to their children and their 
children’s children; (2) that they would acknowledge the 
authority of the priesthood supreme in all things, both temporal 
and spiritual, over the government of the United States and 
every other government; (3) that they would never divulge any 
of these secrets of the Endowment House. In addition, they 
all testified that the penalties attached to these oaths, if they 
should ever become disobedient to the priesthood, or violate 
either of the other obligations, were that they should have 
their throats cut, should be disemboweled, and have their tongues 
and hearts cut out! Then the court-room was thrilled when one 
of the witnesses, a gray-headed man of sixty-seven, considered 
to be a thoroughly honest and reliable man, with whom the 
writer of this is well acquainted, upon being asked if he had 
ever seen these penalties inflicted upon any man, replied with 
serious tone, “1 have.” He then went on to detail how in 
1862, when near Green River, while crossing the plains with a 
large Mormon emigrant train in charge of Mormon officials, 
a man who owned and drove two of the wagons loaded with 
merchandise was put to death by these officials. He was 
accused of disloyalty to the priesthood, and for this offense he 
was taken from his wagon one evening by order of these offi- 
cials, and had his throat cut in the presence of the witness and 
six or eight others; and when some of them protested, they 
were told that if they did not keep still they would be treated 
in the same way, and their bodies thrown to the wolves. The 
witness gave the circumstances, and the names of a number who 
were present. As soon as the witness dared after this, he left 
the church. 

Others testified that one reason why they left the church was 
because of the bitter hostility of the teachings of the Mormon 
officials against the United States. They were constantly 
teaching that the Mormon Church is the only true kingdom 
on earth, and the only kingdom whose laws and authority are 
binding, and that it was the duty of the members of the 
church to pray and labor for the overthrow of the United 
States government, that on its ruins this Mormon kingdom 
might be established. 

The Americans living here have known all these facts for 
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years, but this is the first time they have ever been established 
in a legal way in a United States court, and asa result the whole 
community is stirred up by it. In the face of this evidence, it 
would seem that no judge could feel free hereafter to grant 
citizenship to any foreigner who has been through the Endow- 
ment House, and still remains a good Mormon. 

To offset this most damaging testimony, the Mormon attor- 
neys put upon the stand one of the twelve apostles, Mr. John 
Henry Smith, who testified that the church now makes use 
of no such oaths, and that the Mormon officials and people are 
good friends of the Constitution and Government of the United 
States. 

But what a pitiable spectacle this apostle made of himself 
when he passed into the hands of Mr. Dickson for cross-exam- 
ination! Notwithstanding his professed friendship for the 
United States government, he was obliged to confess that he 
had violated its laws by practicing polygamy. Like a frightened 
rabbit, he took shelter under the sage-brush plea that when he 
went into polygamy the law of Congress against it had not 
been declared constitutional. But Mr. Dickson beat that bush 
in such a lively way that the squirming apostle had to leap forth 
and confess that he continued to practice polygamy after the 
United States Supreme Court had declared the law constitu- 
tional. He was obliged also to confess that he still believed, in 
accordance with the pretended revelation on polygamy, that 
those who did not accept that doctrine would be damned. 

In connection with the above, it may be added that the Mor- 
mons are driven to such desperation over their prospective 
defeat in the February municipal election, there is ground for 
believing they have sent representatives to Washington to ask 
the President for general amnesty on condition of their pre- 
tended abandonment of polygamy. If they can secure this 
general amnesty, they hope to secure enough votes from the 
present disfranchised polygamists, in connection with the colo- 
nized Scandinavians from the surrounding counties, to carry the 
election next February. So there would seem to be ground for 
saying that the situation in Utah at present is an exciting one. 


R. G. McNiece. 


Sat LAKE Crry, November 16, 1889. 
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REPORT OF THE UTAH COMMISSION, 1889. 


Tue Report of the Utah Commission, issued September 23, 
has been received with high commendation by the loyal popula- 
tion of the Territory as an able and patriotic document, and an 
unanswerable exposure of Mormon lawlessness and treason. 
The concluding portion of this important state paper contains 
the following recommendations : — 


The commission, in previous reports, has made certain recommendations 
which were, in its opinion, necessary and proper to give force and effect to 
the provisions of the law under which it was created, and which had not 
yet been enacted into law. 

These may be summarized as follows :— 

1. In regard to the courts. 

The conferring upon the district courts jurisdiction of all polygamous 
and sexual offenses, without regard to the place in the Territory where com- 
mitted; investing them with power coextensive with that possessed by the 
United States circuit and district courts in the States, in the matter of 
contempt and the punishment thereof; authorizing the process of subpena 
to run from the territorial courts into any other district of the United 
States; authorizing the selection of jurors by open venire; providing that 
when continuance is granted on motion of defendant, depositions of witnesses 
on the part of the prosecution may be taken on notice, and used in ease the 
witness be dead, absent from the Territory, or so concealed as to elude the 
service of subpeena; and that a sufficient fund to enable the prosecuting 
officers to efficiently perform their duties and enforce the laws be furnished 
by the Department of Justice to the proper Jaw officers of the Territory. 

2. That prosecutions for polygamy and bigamy be exempted from the 
operation of the general statute of limitations. 

3. That the term of imprisonment for unlawful cohabitation fixed by 
section 2 of the Act of 1882 be extended to at least two years for the first 
and three years for the second offense. The commission adds to this the 
recommendation that the term of imprisonment for polygamy, bigamy, 
and unlawful cohabitation be extended, and that hard labor be added to the 
punishment. 

4. That it be made a penal offense for any woman to enter into the 
marriage relation with any man knowing him to have a wife living un- 
divorced, coupled, however, with a provision that in cases where a polyga- 
mous wife is called as a witness against the husband her testimony could not 
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be used in any future prosecution against her, and a like provision as to the 
husband. 

5. The appointment of the territorial auditor, treasurer, commissioners 
to locate university lands, probate judges, county clerks, selectmen, assessors 
and collectors, recorders and superintendents of district schools by the gov- 
ernor, subject to confirmation by the commission. 

6. That all persons be excluded by law from making a location and settle- 
ment upon any of the public lands who shall refuse, on demand, to take and 
subscribe an oath, before the proper officer of the Land Office in which his or 
her application is made, that he or she does not cohabit with more than one 
man or one woman, as the case may be, in the marriage relation, and that 
he or she will obey the laws of the United States in relation to polygamy 
and bigamy. 

7. That the laws with reference to immigration of Chinese, and the 
importation of contract laborers, paupers, and criminals, be so amended as 
to prevent the immigration of persons claiming that their religion justifies 
the crime of polygamy. 

8. A constitutional amendment forever prohibiting polygamy. 

9. The enactment of a law creating a board, to consist of the governor, 
Utah Commission, and the secretary of the Territory, to apportion Salt 
Lake City into aldermanie and councilmanie districts. 

The commission respectfully recommends all these propositions to the 
attention of Congress, and in addition makes the following recommenda- 
tions: — 

10. Authorizing this commission, in its discretion, to cause to be made 
annually a new registration instead of revisions of former lists, and to make 
and enforce rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States for the conduct of registrations and elections. 

11. That Congress pass laws for the government and conduct of public 
schools in the Territory of Utah. 

12. That as soon as the result of the census of 1890 is known, there be 
created a board consisting of the governor, Utah Commission, and sec- 
retary of the Territory, with power to redistrict the Territory for legisla- 
tive purposes. 

Some of these propositions are of grave importance, and may provoke 
much discussion and adverse criticism. Those relating to the practice in 
the courts will be at once understood by our law-makers, and need no 
explanation. 

The commission asks power to make a new registration, and to enforce 
rules and regulations regarding the conduct of registrations and elections, 
not from any desire to increase its duties and responsibilities, but because it 
believes new registrations to be simpler and better than revisions, and that 
better results would come from a judicious exercise of such powers if con- 


ferred. Under the present laws of Congress it can only recommend a 
course of action to its registration officers and judges of election, and has a 
dual set of laws to govern its own actions, the laws of Congress and the laws 
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of the Territory, and the latter are not always free from questions of 
doubtful construction, and sometimes stand in the way of beneficial reforms, 
neither provided for nor inhibited by Congress, but within the spirit and 
purport of its expressed or known intentions. 

In regard to a law establishing and regulating the management of free 
schools, the commission is not of the opinion that the Legislature of Utah, 
as likely to be constituted for some time to come, can be expected or 
trusted to establish a system of free schools in sympathy with the enlight- 
enment of the age, or free from the teachings of polygamy and so-called 
revelations, and therefore recommend that Congress assume the duty of 
providing for the education and enlightenment of the youth of the Terri- 
tory. 

The commission believes the limitation on prosecutions for polygamy and 
bigamy should be extended, among other reasons, because, under the peculiar 
missionary service of the church, it is easy for one to enter polygamy, go on 
a mission for three years, and return to assume his polygamous relations, 
defying the authorities to punish him for the main offense, and be in danger 
only of prosecution for the lesser offense of unlawful cohabitation. The term 
of imprisonment for this offense should be increased to meet this state of 
affairs, and sentence of hard labor should be added, that their confinement 
may not be spent in idleness and glorification of their supposed martyrdom. 

The commission has no doubt that punishment of the women for volun- 
tarily entering the polygamous relation would do much to lessen her zeal 
for the peculiar institution, and thus tend to remove one of its strongest 
bulwarks. 

It recommends the granting to the governor the power to appoint the 
officers named, because, — 

1. He is more nearly than any other the representative of the power and 
majesty of the government among the people of the Territory, and granting 
powers to him which will bring him more and more into direct contact with 
them would tend to increase their respect for the national government, an 
element almost unknown among them. 

2. Because, residing among them, he can better judge of the necessities 
of the case, and of the qualifications of the officers to be appointed, than 
would be possible if the appointing power should be vested in the President. 

3. Because such power would take the control of Utah affairs out of the 
hands of officers who are chosen, not by a free selection of the people, but 
whose nomination is made by “counsel” from the priesthood, and whose 
election is a mere form, and place it in the hands of men who represent 
civilized ideas, are in sympathy with the efforts of Congress to suppress 
polygamy, and will assist the officers of the government in the work of 
enforcing the laws, instead of using all the influence and moral support of 
their positions to nullify the laws, prevent their execution, and shield offend- 
ers, as is now the rule and practice. 

In regard to the proposed amendment of the immigration laws and the 
restriction upon the location of public lands, the commission respectfully 
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submits that, while we forbid the immigration of the non-proselyting, peace- 
loving, docile Chinaman, because we fear a future danger from his coming; 
while we forbid the landing on our shores of contract laborers, because they 
cheapen wages of American-born citizens; and paupers, because they may 
become a burden, — there is far greater reasons for closing our doors as a 
nation, and forbidding citizenship, to the hordes who are brought here to 
swell the ranks of an organized body which teaches them in advance to hate 
the government of the United States, denominates its executive, law-makers, 
judges, and prosecutors as persecutors, and instills into every mind the 
constant teaching that their pretended revelations are more binding than 
the highest and best laws of the land, and that resistance to such laws is a 
virtue, and a rendering of obedience to God. How far short of treason 
these teachings are we leave those who ean to answer. By cutting off this 
importation of generally ignorant and fanatical classes, many of whom 
neither speak nor care to learn our language, and, to say the least, are not 
in sympathy with the institutions or the laws of our country, the principal 
source of the growth of this conspiracy against what we hold as best and 
dearest in American civilization would be materially diminished, and the 
spread of this relic of Oriental barbarism to that extent averted. 

The commission would further suggest for the careful consideration of 
Congress, the propriety and expediency of enacting laws providing for the 
disfranchisement of such persons, who may not themselves be guilty of 
crimes forbidden by law, but who are, or may become, members of organiza- 
tions or societies whose tenets and principles are inimical to the Constitution 
and laws of the country, and teach that the practice of certain criminal acts 
are virtues, and throw about its members, who do practice such crimes, the 
shield of the whole power of such organizations, morally, socially, and other- 
wise, and to debar them from the privileges of the homestead laws. The 
commission does not strenuously urge such legislation at this time, partially 
because the Supreme Conrt has not yet passed upon the constitutionality and 
legality of such enactments. 

The commission yields to none in reverence for, and earnest desire to 
protect from violation, every provision of that instrument sacred to every 
true American citizen as the “ palladium of his liberties and the great safe- 
guard of the republic ;” but it is not of the opinion that laws made to pre- 
vent crime, to prevent combinations and conspiracy against the state, and 
to punish persons who combine and conspire to commit crime, can be called 
laws which interfere with religion, whether the persons who so combine and 
conspire call themselves by the name of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints or by any other name, whether they pretend that their conspir- 
acy is a religion or openly declare their object to be to commit crime. 

Religious fanaticism even cannot be allowed to commit crimes against the 
laws or to teach others to do so, either by the acts of the individual or an 
organization composed of many individuals, whether they avow that they 
act voluntarily or under a pretended spiritual revelation. 

The law aims at the crime against society, no matter by what name it is 
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called or in what guise it is perpetrated. The man who robs you in the 
guise of a Samaritan is no less a robber because of his disguise. 

It may not be considered out of place to mention the fact that similar 
views to those above expressed have received the sanction and approval of 
the Supreme Court of Idaho, in deciding the appeal in the case of Woolley 
v. Watkins et al., a case in which the principles involved in the suggestion of 
the commission are ably discussed. 

The commission desires to commend the governor, the judges and dis- 
trict attorneys of the territorial district courts, and the officers of the 
United States generally for Utah, for the intelligent, zealous, and faithful 
manner in which they have performed their difficult and sometimes arduous 
and distasteful duties in enforcing the laws of Congress, and for the willing 
and efficient aid they have given the commission upon all occasions. The 
utmost harmony exists among all the government officials in the Territory, 
so far as is known to the commission. 

In concluding, the commission is of the opinion that in this matter the 
government and Congress should take no backward or even wavering step, 
but should continue the active and vigorous enforcement of the laws, and 
the improvement of them by the amendment of such as would be made 
more effective thereby, and by enacting such other laws as experience may 
show to be wise and more efficacious to accomplish the desired end, until not 
only the practice but the inculcation of crimes of this nature shall, as far as 
possible, be stamped out, and until a majority of the people shall abandon 
a pretended belief in doctrines which incite to treason against the state, 
which sap the foundations of society and retard the growth of nineteenth 
century civilization, and until they show that they can be trusted to make 
and enforce laws which forbid the practices elsewhere universally con- 
demned. Very respectfully submitted, 

G. L. Goprrey, Chairman. 
A. B. WILtrAMs, 

R. S. Rosrnson, 

ALVIN SAUNDERS, 





NATIONAL W. C. T. U. CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


On the 8th of November there convened in Chicago nearly 
five hundred women gifted with ideas which fifteen years of un- 
selfish effort to pick up the fallen and keep up the erect have 
moulded into exact weapons against existing evils, and into 
pathfinders towards unexplored good. They had, too, that gift 
of tongues which sends forth ideas as missionaries, and that 
sincerity of manner which makes intelligent prejudice ashamed, 
and makes ignorance adopt what it does not clearly understand. 
They came up from every State and Territory of this country ; 
they came officially commissioned by the will of many thousand 
small bodies of like mind to continue the bringing-in of better 
times “for God and home and native land.” Many of them 
already had plucked brands from the burning, and shrank not 
from the low fire of a press hostile to the messengers of peace 
through war; lion hearts were there by hundreds, — heroines 
that love their enemies. 

These assembled as the Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union. They sat together simply in a large place styled 
“ Battery D,” and underneath thousands of little loyal flags, 
and in the midst of the colors of all nations, and the gilded silken 
banners of forty state societies, and inspired by inscriptions such 
as “ No sectionalism in politics, no sex in citizenship, no secta- 
rianism in religion, but all for God and home and native land ; ” 
“ Woman’s cause is man’s cause,” quoting Tennyson; and 
“ God’s curse upon high license.” And behind and about them 
sat a friendly multitude of six thousand men and women, while 
often another thousand stood and were filled. Many of them 
had traveled a thousand miles merely to drink of those waters 
of reform. 

Four days and as many nights they sat, and I sat at their 
feet ; invited to the platform and presented, I looked out over 
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he host, and felt somewhat how small in God’s great family is 
the individual member. And looking into the faces within the 
reservation for delegates, it seemed to me that, if not all such 
as the surface world calls “ good-looking,” yet all looked good ; 
and the woman who looks good is the best-looking woman in 
the world. Day unto day uttered speech before me in revela- 
tion of the magnificent present achievements and further possi- 
bilities of the cultivated and consecrated American woman. 
Utterances of farthest insight, of the most all-sided human wis- 
dom, of humor that mellowed every face into good-nature, of 
logic that cut the knot and scored a victory, flowed as some 
magic had tapped the artesian fount of heart and brain. I en- 
larged even my former admiration for womanhood at its best, 
and I said, Such shall come to the kingdom of practical polities, 
and they shall lift up the sisters that are lower ; then the “ filthy 
pool” shall become as dry ground, and society and government 
no longer drink of its offensiveness. 

General Clinton B. Fisk, on the closing day, stepped from 
the New York train to the platform and exclaimed: “ Madam 
President, the world’s fair are here, and the eyes of the world 
are upon their doings. All travelers from New York and 
Washington westward have been eager for the dailies to watch 
‘what these women are doing,’ while the homes that love home 
are watchful as never before for the battle tidings from your 
camp; and the political hosts that fight not with you and me 
are agitated as never before lest the record of this convention 
prove to be God’s handwriting upon the wall of their habitation. 
You have astonished my high official friend in Washington, 
who hitherto has hardly realized your existence. To-day he is 
the most thoughtful man of the capital, and I am of large hope 
that he will turn toward social reform in politicial circles by 
spilling the ‘ cold tea’ that stains the atmosphere of the Senate 
chamber. And the conspicuous German brewer on the train 
yesterday manifested the deep mental stimulus you have ad- 
ministered unto his kind when he threw down his Chicago 
paper and said to me, ‘ Dem vimens does peat ter very tuyval !’ 
I responded, ‘ That’s what they ’re trying to do; let us help 
them!’ and he was silent, but thoughtful. Sisters, weary not 
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in well-doing ; fast the time approaches when the thousands of 
wealthy and amiable, cultivated people like Mr. Morton and 
family will stand in line with this organization of social and 
Christian advance.” 

General Neal Dow spoke the voice of the past to the future 
with the confidence of prophecy that the harvest shall follow the 
sowing in morals as in material things, and with no more cer- 
tain reapers than these women in convention. ‘ Your great 
success and promise, ladies,” he added, ** has come only through 
great ability, tact, and wisdom. Your great purpose now, as 
from the beginning, is to deliver the homes of the people from 
the infinite curse of the saloon. This can never be accomplished 
except by a radical change in the laws which deal with this 
matter ; never come except by votes in Congress and legisla- 
tures, and these can never be had except from members elected 
expressly to cast them ; and right votes there depend on right 
votes first in the ballot-box. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
your great body must sympathize deeply with every influence 
running that way, and to the utmost of its power antagonize 
every influence which seeks to give legal protection and per- 
petuation to this sum of all villanies, — the liquor traffic. This 
is not a question of policy with you, but of honesty and honor. 
It is not possible for you, without dishonor, and treachery to 
all your professions and principles, to sympathize with any 
influence or any party which antagonizes your just demand for 
protection to the homes of the people. And suppression of 
the traffic can come into legislation only by previous incorpora- 
tion into the platform of a party. There are three prominent 
political parties, two of them so intimate with the liquor traffic 
that neither can withdraw from it and live. Hence you ean do 
no other than walk arm in arm with the only party walking 
your way. The word ‘ partisan,’ therefore, does not belong to 
the W. C. T. U., and is so applied only by those who are 
themselves intensely partisan in their codperation and close 
affiliation with liquor, and committed to the party irrevocably 
committed to license as an eternal policy. May your present 
greatness multiply!” 

Senator Blair of New Hampshire also faced the wave of 
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white cambric, and, returning it with “ Fellow-citizens,’ awoke 
warm applause, then added : — 


Such welcome could come from no higher earthly source. I have 
known your organization almost from its birth, and, having stood by 
it every minute, I trust such conduct may hide a multitude of sins. I 
measure my words to say that there is no other organization on earth 
to-day with so much of good in it as the W. C. T. U. Its work, its 
blessing, is everywhere, in every land, on every continent, ever ex- 
panding, every day becoming more powerful for the regeneration of 
mankind. But women, like men, would be unfit for the work of this 
world, which is so largely a conflict, if they did perpetually agree upon 
all things. The victory of good implies warfare, contention, strife. 
God himself, in human form, said He came, not to bring peace, but a 
sword; and the weapon is not yet sheathed. I look upon it as a 
healthy symptom when women fail to absolutely agree ; when they do 
agree upon everything, they cease to be of much consequence in any- 
thing. 

Many look upon this as an era of discouragement in reform; we 
are told that prohibition is “turned down.” I don’t look upon it in 
that light. I think the recent amendment elections afford us great 
encouragement. Why, we have to-day in these States five twelfths 
of all who voted pledged to the strongest form of constitutional pro- 
hibition ; and who can doubt that this five twelfths constitutes a vast 
majority of the intelligence and actual ability of the inhabitants ? 
Now, it is but a little way from five twelfths to seven twelfths, and 
then we shall have them. And what is true in those States I believe 
to be true of nearly every State in the Union. 

I pause upon the words I see there: ‘“God’s curse upon high 
license.” God’s curse is on high license, and there it will remain. 
Some very honest people do not believe that; but the time will soon 
come when that law will demonstrate to all honest beholders that it 
is worse than low license, and that there is no remedy against the per- 
petuation and extension of the liquor crime but in laws which look to 
its extirpation, as to the laws against murder, and robbery, and every 
other form of crime. I bid you, now and forever, Godspeed. 


Such was the character, fellowship, purpose, and opportunity 
outlined unto the convention by men broad in observation and 


reflection; and throughout all the sittings, no words of like 
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noble import died without the echo of wide applause. Little 
waves of conflict rolled over the body, yet none were drowned 
save the unhappy handful from lowa, —the three per cent. who 
committed suicide because the ninety-seven per cent. declined 
to. The home-like air of kindness, forbearance, and gentleness 
of speech clothed both the platform and the floor ; not a frown 
marred the face of the chair, not a turbulent tone or rude epi- 
thet mocked the womanhood of the house. Even the most in- 
tensely partisan of the local press noted the fairness of Presi- 
dent Willard, and the womanly good manners of all. Once or 
twice a lonesome hiss was heard, but clearly its mother goose 
was aman in the gallery. Miss Frances E. Willard, and all 
other general officers, were almost unanimously reélected for the 
dozenth time, lacking but twelve of the four hundred and forty- 
six votes. 

True, Mrs. Foster of Iowa, with her nine associates, with- 
drew from the convention, because the Union by its convention 
continued stoutly to award “our approval to that party only 
which declares in its platform for prohibition in state and na- 
tion, and stands in action for its application to law.” But 
neither these ten matrons who had failed to put oil in their 
lamps, nor the four hundred and fifty-five who had in each 
heart the independent liberty lamp that flashed the way they 
long have trod, uttered any word of taunt or hatred to cloud 
the upper air of perfect womanliness ; but each called the other 
honest, and, at the call of the presiding officer, thirty-three 
Iowa ladies stepped forward to fill Iowa’s vacant seats. So 
the “split,” the “quarrel,” the “division,” prophesied without 
charge by the daily press, turned out to be only the whittling of 
a small penknife. 

Perhaps some would call the pointed satire of Ohio unkind ; 
but it had such pith of logic as put a quietus on counter argu- 


ment. Mrs. Foster, in opposing the resolution of “ approval” 
just quoted, had said: “ If I to-day had the writing of the Re- 
publican platform, I would not have it declare for prohibition. 
I am a prohibitionist, but also a Republican.” And the retort 
of Mrs. Hammond of Ohio was this: “I have long been puz- 
zled for a definition of ‘ non-partisan ;’ now I see it means to 
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declare for prohibition, and work with a high-license party.” 
And the seven thousand plaudits it awoke seemed a sort of 
vow Dei that pardoned the satire. 

But in point of fact the great grand army of organized tem- 
perance women has awarded its “ approval” to any party in 
any State, or in the form of any man, that has approved prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic. Senator Blair and Congressman 
Pickler of South Dakota had the same greeting from the con- 
vention with Generals Fisk and Dow, and Miss Willard wished 
Governor Colquitt present, that they might so greet him for his 
prohibitory stand in Demoeratic quarters. And the Republi- 
eans of Iowa and Kansas have had many formal thanks from 
the Union for their prohibitory attitudes. Moreover, every 
speech by prohibition friends in the Dakota campaign was in 
aid and “approval” of the Republican party, since speaker and 
party were going one way. On the other hand, is there not 
rejoicing in the saloons of the country over the trifling episode 
of the hour wherein the ten of Iowa have dramatically gone 
astray? And in this day after the convention we are told that 
the ten have gathered several other spirits of like mind, and 
are about to arrange a Union that shall be “ non-partisan ” by 
being Republican. One thing, however, is clear as eut glass, — 
the National Union is now, after the self-taking off of the little 
faction, a solid unit, approving all men and bodies going its 
way, disapproving all whose face is to the rear. 

Other convention resolves than that of “approval,” and all 
without a negative vote apparent, were these: Recognition of 
God in the prosperity of the Union; for enlarged work along 
all evangelistic lines; for the acknowledgment of God in gov- 
ernment; for the enforcement of Sunday laws, and for new 
laws of Sunday rest; for placing Sunday-school temperance 
instruction on other than review Sabbath ; for industrial schools 
for girls ; for prohibition by Congress in all territory subject to 
it, and no liquor shipped into prohibition States under inter- 
state commerce law; against Christian rum for heathen Africa ; 
in favor of an educational test for citizenship; for “the full 
franchise for woman ;” commending the admission of women 
into ecclesiastical bodies ; and, “ having what seems to us amply 
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sufficient proof that the Vice-President of the United States 
has permitted a bar in his new apartment house at Washing- 
ton, D. C., we hereby express our amazement, grief, and con- 
demnation that, at this advanced stage of the temperance re- 
form, the second official of the government should thus openly 
ally himself with the liquor dealers of the nation.” And as 
part of the proof, seven original telegrams were read, and the 
printed wine-list of the house displayed. 

The forty working departments of the Union reported most 
satisfactory growth the past year. Dr. Anna Shaw especially 
announced a marvelous growth in the suffrage sentiment of the 
country ; and I think she was correct. And no other sentiment 
in the convention drew so frequent and general applause. 

The report on scientific temperance instruction in the public 
schools, as given by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston, the super- 
intendent who never has lost a legislative bill committed to her 
‘are, attracted much attention by both its matter and by her 
good voice and winning manner. 

“The Union Signal,” organ of the National Union, reported 
circulation at 65,000, and the distribution of 120,000,000 pages 
of matter the past year; and the corner-stone of the million- 
dollar temple will be laid the coming spring. 

It would demand volumes to present all the good and vital 
points of this last greatest convention of the National Union ; 
and | want to close with the strong and beautiful address which 
helped to welcome the convention to the best of Chicago. The 
eminence of the speaker also seems to cali for special recogni- 
tion, and I trust the eloquent ladies who shared honors with 
him will forgive me, since not all can be given. The speaker 
was Rev. Herrick Johnson, president of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Chicago, and he spoke as follows : — 


Honored President, and White-ribboned Host of Christian Tem- 
perance Women, welcome home! This city is your headquarters. 
Here you have become a fixture, with local habitation. Here you 
have flung to the breeze your “ Union Signal.” I know your presi- 
dent is a good deal ‘on the wing;” and that wherever she is, there, 
in a distinct and emphatic sense, is headquarters. But this city is 
your centre of operations, and the chief base of supplies. And here, 
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ere long, you will rear your splendid and enduring Temperance Tem- 
ple, upon some chaste marble slab of which, I trust, will be inseribed 
these words: In honor of the indefatigable zeal, and tireless energy, 
and dauntless courage, and heroic fuith of Mrs. Matilda B. Carse. 

I wish I could say this city welcomes you ; but Chicago, in the bulk 
of her voting population, and in her representative political chiefs, is 
not greatly enamored of you, fair ladies of the Temperance Union. If 
Chicago likes you, she likes you at a distance — very far off. And 
especially in the heat of a Presidential campaign, she likes you at a 
greater distance, and very much farther off. But the best of Chicago 
— the Chicago that is represented by the great body of her clergy, the 
Chicago that believes in outreach and uplift along all “the grooves of 
change,” the Chicago that would heal the sore hurts of this struggling, 
suffering mass, surging and moaning and bleeding and dying in this 
huge metropolis, and that believes nothing but the gospel of the blessed 
God can do the healing, the Chicago represented by chaste and loving 
womanhood and motherhood and Christian hearth-stones, the Chicago 
that is ** for God and home and native land” royally greets you, and 
in the name of the good angels of temperance and purity bids you wel- 
come. 

And I am to say to you to-night that this best of Chicago is leading 
no forlorn hope, but is coming steadily and surely to the front. The 
abysses of iniquity are still deep enough, God knows. But the waters 
of the River of Life will prove, and in many instances are proving, 
more than a match for the moral cesspools. Chicago has been lifted 
out of the ashes of her great fire, and she will yet be lifted out of the 
polluting morass of Intemperance and Uncleanness. She will no more 
inevitably run Lake Michigan’s purifying waters southward through 
her great sewage-way, making it clean and sweet, than she will yet 
purge the arteries of her social and industrial life of their foul and 
poisonous currents. 

For proof, I point you to her multiform charities ; to her constantly 
organizing agencies for the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
and unfortunate ; to her increasingly beautiful system of parks ; to her 
compulsory education, and the swift effort of charitable men and women 
to provide for the children of the abject poor, that they may come de- 
cently through the gateway of compulsory education into the temple 
of knowledge, out of the rags and filth of the ignorant street; to. her 
spacious public city library and her magnificently endowed Newberry 
library, destined to be of commanding and almost matchless utility ; to 
her three universities, one of which is already rich in its ability ; the 
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second of which had a half-million dollars generously laid in its lap 
last summer by Chicago’s leading citizens ; the third of which is forg- 
ing ahead with the sure prospect of a million endowment, and the hope 
of a million more; and all three of which, the Methodist, the Presby- 
terian, and the Baptist, are, and are to be, pervaded by a positively 
Christian atmosphere, consecrated to a sanctified scholarship, with 
Christianity enthroned in their chief place of instruction as Queen Re- 
gent over all their studies. 

For still further proof I point you to the city’s Manual Training 
School, to her Art Institute, to her roomy and well-equipped hospitals, 
rivaling the best of other civic centres of intelligence and wealth, and 
to her five crowded Theological Seminaries, — the five bright particular 
stars in her crown of rejoicing, whose five faculties and six hundred 
students gave Canon Farrar, when he was here two years ago, such 
an audience, he himself confessed, as could not be given him in any 
other city of the globe. 

These, and much more that I cannot stop even to name, are the 
proofs of Chicago’s moral and spiritual uplift. They tell you that her 
merchant princes are not simply bent upon the loaves and fishes of a 
material traffic. They tell you that her rich men and women are not 
simply content to be lapped in the folds of a silken and easy life. 
They are the evidence of lofty ideals and exemplars. The stock-yards 
are going to the rear. Ideas, embodied in art and architecture, in 
churches and charities, in institutional agencies of education and re- 
form, are coming to the front. Trade will indeed continue to have its 
magnificent enterprises ; the whirr of the wheels of our mighty com- 
merce will still be as the roar of the restless sea; Chicago will go on 
casting her net eastward and westward and northward and southward, 
and gathering to herself a giant’s spoil; but nevermore again will the 
stock-yard and the crib and the wheat-pit be the conspicuous and chief 
things to which the best citizen will * point with pride.” And I verily 
believe the time is coming, and is not far so away as some may think, 
when this best of Chicago will become the most of Chicago, and then 
this city will fling her million and a half of license revenue into the 
hot blast of God’s fiery furnace and let it burn to ashes, rather than 


accept it as the price of the four thousand saloon vipers that are now 
sucking at the life-blood of the body politic. 

You are here to help us kill these leeches. Outside the church of 
God, you are the foremost agency of the world in the battle for tem- 
perance and a chaste life. I marvel at your wide and beneficent doing. 
I marvel more that good men stand aloof, and look askance, and let 
their lips condemn you, even when you are on missions of mercy an- 
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gels might covet. When Mayor Hewitt welcomed you to New York 
last year, he said: “I look forward to the time when in the provi- 
dence of God all will agree that that which injure the moral nature 
is bad, and should be put down, and that which lifts, elevates, and 
refines and purifies, should be cultivated and put into legul action.” 
A goodly forelook and prophecy, O goodly mayor of New York! 
But why should not Mayor Hewitt, and men like him, there and here 
and everywhere, put their hand in while the fight is on, instead of 
waiting for the peace of victory? Why should not the best of us, and 
all that is manly in us, spring to “help those women” who are strug- 
gling to put down the bad and lift up the good, and get “ into legal 
action ”’ that which elevates and purifies ? 

I know there may be that in the method and the movement of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union which does not commend itself 
to every judgment and conscience. I have had my own views crossed 
by the tramp of these eager feet. And in welcoming you to-night, it 
is well understood I have not surrendered my individual conviction. 
I deprecate and cannot indorse the action by which you have sought 
to tie the female suffrage plank to the Prohibition platform. With 
my own beloved church putting the ballot in the hand of woman, and 
giving her the right to help elect the officers of our communion, I could 
not well oppose equal suffrage on the ground of principle. But as a 
matter of expediency, it has seemed to me ill-judged to load a strug- 
gling ship with this millstone, —to bind this added prejudice to the 
back of a maligned and misjudged cause. 

But what a paltry thing is this, beside the good you are doing! I 
think of all your varied, multiplied, manifold, pervading, ubiquitous 
work wrought out by patient hands, and made sacred and sweet savor 
to God by the prayers and tears of worshiping hearts, and then I turn 
to the little section of a single department of this mighty movement, 
where the ballot for women is pleaded for as a weapon of protection 
for the home; and, beeause I do not believe in the franchise for 
woman, shall I, forsooth, turn my back upon the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and upon all its heaven-sealed work, and have my 
flout and slant at it as an unsexing agency, making women more ambi- 
tious to vote than to be? God forbid! I say to the manhood that 
would do such a thing, For shame! for shame! 

Go on, then, with your beneficent and magnificent enterprise. Keep 
true to your sacred traditions. Consecrate yourselves anew to the su- 
preme issue. 

Dear friends, again I weleome you to Chicago. The city needs you. 
The city will be the cleaner for your coming. In behalf of a goodly 
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host of loyal and sympathetic hearts, I weleome you. For the homes 
you have purified, for the tempted and the fallen you have succored, 
for the hearts you have won, and “ for the enemies you have made,” I 
welcome you. May God give you, in the discussions and the decisions 
of this convention, “ not the spirit of fear, but of power and of love and 
of a sound mind!” 

From the queenly top of Mount Righi in Switzerland I once wit- 
nessed a summer sunset. Far away to the west, the monarch of day 
wrapped the drapery of his couch about him and lay down as if he 
were a god confessed. He flung his splendors on that unequaled 
landscape with royal munificence. He kissed the waters that lay em- 
bosomed among the hills till they all blushed. The bald peaks to the 
right and the left bared their storm-beaten brows and bathed in the 
sunlight. And higher up and farther away the suow-capped monarchs 
of the Alps tossed back the sun’s last rays from their icy sides, as if in 
proud disdain. But more beautiful than all, the gem of that wonderful 
picture, was the bridge of golden sheen that stretched over hills and 
valleys and lakes and dells from the far distant horizon to our very 
feet. It seemed as if heaven’s gates had been opened, and bars of 
glory had been flung down there for angel feet. 

So I have stood, in imagination, in the places where your work was 
going on, in the alleys and the garrets, in prisons and hospitals, amongst 
the tempted and the outcast, the burdened and the heavy-laden, and 
many a place of your toil and tears has seemed a mount of spiritual 
vision, on whose top God had let down from heaven a bridge of golden 
sheen, —a highway for his ransomed ones. And often and often that 
shining way has taken on an intenser glow, as if trodden by angels 
come to bear some poor waif and wreck, child of earthly sin and 
shame, to God and home at last, — rescued through your loving gospel 
ministry. These are the unfading stars set in the diadem of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

May you be guided by the Holy Spirit of wisdom and love to wiser 
planning and far greater victories this year than ever, dear, faithful 
hearts! May God help you to pluck multitudes more of bruised but 
immortal forget-me-nots for Heaven to wear upon her bosom! And 
the God of peace, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every good work to do his will! 


This address was uttered with a grandeur of tone and bear- 
ing equal to the greatness of the hour, and awoke the most in- 
spiring responses. JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


Evanston, Jil. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWARD BELLAMY. 


Or good old New England stock; son of a Baptist pastor 
who for years went in and out before the church at Chicopee 
Falls, a few miles from Springfield, Mass.; a student of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y.; a graduate in law, but not working 
at it much; a journalist and author both born and made, — 
such, in a word, is Edward Bellamy. In figure of medium 
height, harmonious proportions, and agile movement; in fore- 
head full and broad, with thoughtful dark-blue eyes, radiating 
good will ; with mobile lips, parenthesized by a dark-brown mous- 
tache, the cheeks covered by a stubby beard; and the dress a 
little careless, — this he is to look upon. In manner quiet, yet 
observant, modest but perfectly self-poised, with mild and gentle 
tones, yet full of personality, and vibrating with purposes, — 
thus did he impress me on the occasion of a recent interview, 
asked for by me, in the home of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. M. Baker, of Springfield, Mass. About two years ago I 
had read his book, misleadingly entitled ** Looking Backward,” 
when it really looks forward and predicts the status of human- 
ity a hundred years from now. The views presented were so 
novel, optimistic, and, as I thought, conceivable, that, in spite 
of my great regret that he should in those haleyon days still rep- 
resent wine and cigars as luxuries, I wrote to his publishers 
asking who, where, and what this Edward Bellamy might be. 

“We do not know,” they said, “ except that his letters are 
mailed from Chicopee Falls, Mass.” 

So then I wrote him, saying that his central thought that 
government should in a future age take the same relation to 
industry that it now holds to war, namely, afford to every one all 
of life’s comforts in exchange for every one’s industrial service, 
seemed to one most interesting, and not by any means chimer- 
ical. A life-long student of the New Testament, I had long 
since believed that competition was not the higher law, hence 
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not the holy and immutable principle that old-school Presby- 
terians among political economists claim it to be. The author 
of the far-famed book had replied to me that he held altogether 
different views from mine; believing that, the labor question 
once settled on the gospel basis, strong drink and other vices 
would speedily loosen their hold upon the working class, now 
their most unresisting victims. While I did not accept his solu- 
tion of these difficulties, 1 waived the question, intent upon 
gaining his point of view upon his specialty, and only sorry that 
he declined my own upon my specialty. From then to now, we 
had corresponded at infrequent intervals; I had urged my 
friends to read his book, and was long ago, as I believe, the 
means of introducing it into a noble group of students at Ox- 
ford University, where it has been studied by them with all the 
enthusiasm of youth and hope. And now he was to tell me 
some whys and wherefores of his theory. Omitting my many 
frank questions, let me give some of the points that made his 
ready utterance so full of interest. ‘1 am a married man with 
a boy four and a girl three years old. I believe a man must 
have a daughter of his own before he really learns how to sym- 
pathize with women in their difficult relations to life. Now I 
do not propose that my boy shail get ahead of his little sister 
in opportunity, so far as I can influence the forms of society. I 
would make women absolutely independent of men to the extent 
that material values are concerned, —thus sweeping away at one 
stroke the greatest temptation the physically weaker has to go 
wrong, and the most potent weapon of the physically stronger in 
putting her at disadvantage and himself to shame. I would 
leave a woman as free in her choice of a life-companion as man 
has always been. Not to do so is a tyranny that has only been 
maintained in this age of intelligence by force of the poverty 
among women as a class. Under my system men will be chosen 
on their individual merit, and not because they can ‘support a 
wife.’ The present misunderstandings and jealousies of the 
sexes toward each other will be largely eliminated by this perfect 
independence each of the other in financial matters. This vast 
change, by which the government sets about utilizing the brain 
and brawn of its constituents in their own interest, must come 
by evolution rather than revolution. Little by little changes 
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will be wrought out, as for instance the nationalization of rail- 
ways, not by confiseating stocks, as some have ignorantly sup- 
posed, but by the United States becoming the great receiver 
alike of solvent and insolvent, and paying dividends on a rea- 
sonable valuation. In like manner, coal mines would be 
turned over, paying a suitable interest to the present owners 
and doing away with artificial rates. They now have artificial 
rates because they shut down in order to raise the price of coal ; 
we would open the mines to lower it. The telegraph and tele- 
phone naturally belong to the national service, and we would 
make them part and parcel of it. Municipalities are now 
lighted, heated, and the means of transportation furnished, 
by great corporations. But why not let the municipality be 
itself that corporation? We want more humane conditions 
for the employee; corporations don’t furnish those condi- 
tions, and they will not. We want children kept in school, in- 
stead of being sent out to earn money; and we say, here in 
Massachusetts, “ You shall send your child to school,” but the 
fact is, the families of the poor can’t afford, under the present 
system, to lose their children’s work. Hence you can’t enforce 
your truancy law, and Chicago proves it as well as Massachu- 
setts. Our mills are full of children, twelve to fourteen years 
old, stunted in body and mind. They are required by law to be 
in school twenty weeks in the year, while well-to-do children 
have thirty-five; and then these poor creatures stop at four- 
teen! What chance is that for intellectual development? It 
is a travesty of education. But the working people are con- 
federating: Knights of Labor, Locomotive Engineers, Trains- 
men, ete., are going to work together after a little, and thus 
condense their power. We who believe in nationalism are 
forming clubs in all the centres, and we have two papers: ‘The 
Dawn,’ edited by Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, an Episcopal clergy- 
man of Boston, and ‘The Nationalist’ at Hamilton Place, 
in the same city. Both are already self-supporting, and both 
spread our propaganda far and wide. Women are very friendly 
to our movement. Miss Anne Whitney, the famous sculptor, 
opened her parlors on Beacon Street to us; Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, and many other leaders, 
are our friends. Edward Everett Hale and Colonel T. W. 
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Higginson are with us. Howells is strongly sympathetic, as 
his recent story of ‘ Annie Kilburn’ proves. Mark Twain is 
looking our way with great interest. The clergy is sympathetic, 
too. Rey. Dr. Gifford, one of the ablest young men in America, 
is on our side; also Rev. Albert Lawson, Philip Moxom, and 
eleven others in Boston alone. This movement will bring the 
common people back to the church; they always heard Christ 
gladly. Substantially, his sermons were on the unity and 
brotherhood of man. <A résumé of the Ten Commandments 
contains all we are working for, — that and the socialism of the 
early church, as stated in the accounts of Pentecost. Chris- 
tians form the best class in society, but they have lacked a prac- 
tical working plan, and our movement supplies that lack. The 
partnership principle is the backbone of our philosophy. Our 
methods are moderate and are twofold, — educational and polit- 
ical, We have as large a stake in the community, where our 
families are located, as anybody. We do not mean revolution, 
but evolution, as I said before. Some say we need a new reli- 
gion. I think we need the old sort, only we might well talk 
about it less and live it out more.” In reply to other queries 
Mr. Bellamy, who is one of the most genial and communica- 
tive of men, told me that it took up most of his time, these 
days, to answer the letters that crowd in upon him from all 
quarters, and to write articles explanatory of these new plans. 
He also speaks considerably, and as his book (now published by 
Houghton & Mifflin of Boston) is selling at the rate of a thou- 
sand per week (one hundred and thirty-three thousand being 
already sold), he will doubtless be more and more in demand 
upon the platform. His book was written in 1887, and pub- 
lished the spring of 1888. Ashe started to go I said, “ It seems 
to me you are your mother’s boy: is that the case?” “I was 
always thought to be like her in mental and spiritual constitu- 
tion,” was his smiling answer. I learned that his wife is from a 
W. C. T. U. family, her mother being one of the active work- 
ers in Springfield, Mass. It was inevitable that the develop- 
ment of monopolies should develop a movement of this kind. 
Classes can only be offset by masses. A Jay Gould demands 
an Edward Bellamy. Frances E. WILLARD. 
En route in Mass., October 10, 1889. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR. 


“ THE white man must rule,” “The only good Indian is a 
dead Indian,” ‘The Chinese must go,” “ America for Ameri- 
cans,” are four sons of the same father that have divided the 
land between them. The Western brother is loud in denuncia- 
tion of the Southern brother, but if the Indians should attempt 
to control politics in the Rocky Mountains, the shot-gun would 
go into politics there, I believe, more vigorously than it ever did 
in the South. The Atlantic brother denounces the Pacific 
brother, but if it be right to exclude all foreigners it is right to 
exclude one nationality. 

Intelligence must rule. The only good prejudice is a dead 
prejudice. Race persecution must go. America for American 
institutions. 

The best Sabbath-keeping section of the United States lies 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, between Delaware and Missis- 
sippi. This is due to the fact that Castle Garden sends few of its 
noxious weeds to the South. Politicians there have no German 
vote to fear. Southern mechanics are mostly Americans, and 
the negro laborers are friends, not foes, of the Sabbath. The 
Southern churches do not hesitate to unite officially with those 
of the North inthe American Sabbath Union, though its avowed 
purpose is, in part, to seek “ legislation” in defense of the Rest 
Day. This is because the Sabbath question is not there a “ divi- 
sive question,” like the negro problem. ‘The real obstacle to 
speedy union of the Northern and Southern churches is their ob- 
jection to ecclesiastical action in favor of legislation on this par- 
ticular problem, not objection to legislation in general. On the 
Sabbath question the churches of the two sections have already 
accomplished “ organic union” without difficulty, because there 
is a “solid South” for the Sabbath. By this I mean that a very 
large majority in every State of the older South, which I have 
defined, are in favor of the American Sabbath, rather than the 
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Continental Sunday. Rum and railroads, however, with the aid 
of the United States mails, are making ugly breaches in the wall 
of Sabbath rest, and the ‘* new South’s ” manufacturing attrac- 
tions bring new perils with new gains, which make it important 
for the friends of the Sabbath there to organize for its defense. 
The Southwest is more Western than Southern in its Sab- 
baths. The French-Catholic planters of Louisiana, finding that 
open saloons on Sunday kept their employees from work, not 
only through the sulphurously “ blue Monday,” but at length 
through Tuesday also, — two whole days being required to bring 
them back from their Sunday “ recreation,” so leaving but four 
days a week for work, — enacted a Sunday law in 1886, from 
purely commercial motives. Thus they unconsciously illustrated 
the great fact that, as a car-wheel fits a rail, * the Sabbath was 
made for man;” and that as a car that jumps the track brings 
discomfort, if not disaster, in its jumping over the cobble-stones 
or ties, so those who jump the track of God’s laws find “ the way 
of transgressors is rugged.” Louisiana has also refuted, without 
religious argument, the fallacy of the Seventh-day Adventists, 
who would have the weekly rest to be arranged by voluntary 
agreement between dealers and customers, between employers 
and employees. This plan Louisiana weighed and found wanting. 
The new law, however, is very defective in permitting most of 
those who have useless or harmful things to sell to have a whole 
day’s start in the race for the Saturday night wages over those 
who give “money's worth” for what they receive. The law needs 
amendinent, but probably will have to fight even for life. The 
liquor dealers and their only peer in robbery, the Louisiana Lot- 
tery, — the latter being near the end of its charter, — will prob- 
ably join their financial and political forces in a very “ offensive 
alliance ” to destroy the Sunday law and renew the Satanic char- 
ter. The friends of law and honesty in Louisiana will need rein- 
forcements from Washington in the shape of a law that shuts out 
of the mails every newspaper that is particeps criminis in the 
Louisiana robbery of the whole country, and further reinforce- 
ments from state capitals making it a penal offense to publish 
lottery advertisements. The unconstitutional Sunday work of 
United States soldiers and carriers, and the inhuman Sunday 
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work of interstate commerce, should also be stopped by Congress, 
to remove obstacles to Sabbath reform in all the States. This 
law is also needed to help good citizens of Texas particularly to 
change their so-called “ State” from a “ town-heap” into a real 
State, with state sovereignty,” not town sovereignty or saloon sov- 
ereignty, over trade and toil and turmoil. Dallas, for instance, 
is given by the State the power to close or open saloons and 
other places of labor and business on Sunday by city ordinance, 
and so the city Solons have decided that a sacred seven hours is 
long enough for the Sabbath, and close saloons only from nine 
to four o'clock. Even during those seven hours I counted 
twenty-nine kinds of business (not twenty-nine places) in oper- 
ation. Organizations have been formed in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and Gainesville (and one or two state Sabbath Associations 
are talked of) to lift the Sundays of Texas out of “ Botany 
Bay,” from which the rest of the week in Texas has been lifted 
by the better grade of settlers who have thronged into it in recent 
years. 

Where is the “ Wild West”? The central West, from Ohio to 
Kansas, is, in moral power as well as in location, the heart of the 
nation. More influential than New England, not only in evan- 
gelism but also in reforms, New England has but one out-and- 
out Prohibition State, while this central West has four, and a 
great area of local option besides. In Sabbath reform New 
England is retreating, while the central West is charging the 
foe. The “ Wild West,” then, must be sought in the Rocky 
Mountains, or beyond. His vanishing skirts I saw in Denver 
on Sunday, in wide-open liquor shops, defying the law, but Den- 
ver needed only to be pointed to this evidence that the ‘“* Wild 
West” had not yet fully removed, to give him an effective part- 
ing kick. Looking for the “Wild West” in Cheyenne one 
Saturday, I found only the poster of a “ New York Wild West 
Show.” Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana tolerate gambling, 
the latter by a high-license law that puts up the sign, “ Licensed 
Gambling,” over the door of the chief saloons; but if a high 
license on gambling is the token by which to recognize the 
*“ Wild West,”’ then New York State is “the West,” as our 


Revolutionary fathers thought. In New York the high license 
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of gambling has the added infamy of being the legal monopoly 
of a few rich men in jockey clubs. 

I saw but one pistol in a tour of all the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific States and Territories, except on a policeman’s hip and 
in the trunk of a railroad news-agent. Every railroad man and 
stage-driver should be not only armed, but trained to protect the 
train or stage against the epidemic of train and stage robbery. 
The only other pistol I saw, outside of sales-rooms, was in Idaho, 
where a drunken youth threatened to punish a stranger for 
laughing — at him, as he falsely supposed — only to be quickly 
suppressed. Terry’s assault upon Judge Field has been falsely 
spoken of as a representative act of the California of to-day. It 
is no more so than the murder of Haddock is representative of 
Iowa. The harlots of Montana are licensed under the disguise 
of fines, and put their names on their doors on the chief streets 
of the cities; but Omaha and St. Louis have, or had recently, the 
same infamous licenses; and the capitol of Cincinnati's harlotry 
was recently, if it is not still, in the centre of its chief business 
street. Tobacconists and saloonists in the Rocky Mountain 
States solicit for harlots by putting up their pictures to inflame 
the passions of youth, but I have seen yet fouler pictures dis- 
played without protest in St. Paul and Chicago and New York 
city, in which last city most of them are made. Sabbath obser- 
vance, indeed, grows worse as one goes west. In Portland, Ore- 
gon, the “ heathen Chinee”’ sell all kinds of provisions on the 
Rest Day, but the parallel American street is more heathen still 
in opening all its saloons. In Sacramento five sixths of the 
shopkeepers on the principal street do seven days’ work for six 
days’ profits. San Francisco (in this respect like New York) 
allows even its ten-cent shows to corrupt the youth on Sunday. 
But not only Sunday work and dissipation, but fidelity in fight- 
ing them also, is greater in the West than in the East. Cali- 
fornia has the dishonor of being at the foot of the list of States, 
indeed out of the list, in having no Sunday law, but it is at the 
head of the list in contributions for Sabbath reform, if one indi- 
vidual gift, that of Colonel Shepard of New York, be left out of 
account. 





The East has at least the varioloid of the vices found in the 
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West. Neither the East nor the West has any reason to be 
content with its righteousness. In eyery one of our cities where 
there is not already a Law and Order League, there is need of 
one, and every such League should fight not one but all four 
heads of the hydra that is devouring our youth by gambling, 
lust, and intemperance, and Sabbath-breaking. All who are 
against either of these evils are against them all, and in cities 
should unite in one organization to assail them on the simple 
platform of saving the young by enforcing existing laws against 
this complex dragon. Give the boys a chance by enacting and 
applying laws that shall make it ‘as easy as possible to do right, 
and as hard as possible to do wrong.” 

Pennsylvania is the banner State in Sabbath observance. In 
spite of recent efforts to repeal it, she still retains her ancient 
and generally excellent law on this subject, and — what is more 
—enforces it. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are the best Sab- 
bath-keepers among cities of the first grade. But even in Penn- 
sylvania the largest of all rooms is ‘room for improvement.” 

Wiceur F. Crarts. 





ADVERSE CRITICISMS ON MISSIONS. 


THERE have recently appeared, more in England than in this 
country, very severe criticisms upon Protestant missions. They 
come from sources that command respect. We need mention 
only three of these critics as specimens of a class that is numer- 
ous. If we take the Rev. Canon Taylor, Mr. W.S. Caine, M. P., 
and the Rev. Mr. Knapp, the Unitarian missionary to Japan, 
we shall have good representatives of a-very large number of 
men and women. 

We propose to notice only the characteristics of these criti- 
cisms. 

The first characteristic that will be noticed, and it is common 
to them all, is that the authors are very earnest friends of the 
cause. They would appear as the champions of missions. We 
shall see if they make good their claim. 

Another very noticeable characteristic is their free and orig- 
inal use of statistics. 

Mr. Caine, in making out his case against the English Baptist 
missions, overstates their number of missionaries by 47 per 
cent., and understates the converts by 67 per cent. He did this 
deliberately while he had every facility for ascertaining the 
exact truth. It is easy to pronounce the results of any enter- 
prise “ poor and miserable,” if one may take such liberties with 
the facts. This same misstatement of easily known facts runs 
through the “ friendly ” criticisms of all these critics, and inev- 
itably suggests the substitution of some other word for friendly. 
We cannot accuse them of such mental obtuseness as would free 
them from moral responsibility for false statements. Canon 
Taylor has made himself notorious by the free use of numbers. 
This writer has also placed himself before the public as an ex- 
ceedingly weak and silly reasoner in his use of admitted facts, 
or as a man so blinded by prejudice that he is blind to the true 
meaning of facts. Such criticisms fall to the ground as worth- 
less, and make us pity the critics. 
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It is admitted that the natural increase of the heathen popu- 
lation far exceeds the number of conversions to Christianity. 
The canon says in the “ Fortnightly Review ” that for every 
Christian convert added to the church 180 heathen are added 
to heathendom! Hence he infers that missionary effort to con- 
vert the world is just as absurd as the race of a tortoise with 
a railroad train. The longer it continues the farther apart they 
become. Now we have here to consider not his numbers but 
only the absurdity of his view, which a decent regard to his 
reputation should have made him ashamed to utter. Sup- 
pose two brothers begin business, one with $100,000 capital 
and the other with $1,000. The elder with his $100,000 en- 
gages in a business which yields him 6 per cent. annually on his 
vapital. The younger begins a business which yields him 50 
per cent. At the end of the first year one has gained $6,000 
and the other only 3500. Now the Rev. Canon Taylor con- 
tends that it will take the younger brother twelve years to 
reach the first year’s interest of the elder brother’s business. 
If he had only a schoolboy’s knowledge of arithmetic, he would 
easily find that in twelve years the younger would have greatly 
exceeded the capital with which the elder started, and in twelve 
more, having passed up into the millions, would leave the elder 
so comparatively poor that he would not be able to invite him 
to his table to dinner, as the world goes. 

But if we suppose that the learned canon had forgotten his 
arithmetic and knew nothing of the laws of compound interest 
which govern populations, still he had the facts before him in 
the published statistics of his subject. He knew, or should 
have known, that Christianity is increasing at a much higher 
per cent. than heathenism, and that makes the canon’s reasoning 
ridiculous. He knew, or should have known, that native Prot- 
estant Christians in India increased from 91,000 in 1851 to 
492.882 in 1881, more than fivefold, and the number of com- 
municants increased in the same time nearly tenfold, the native 
ministers twenty-seven fold, and the number of lay preachers 
sixfold. If only this rate is kept up, India will be Christianized 
in less time than it took to Christianize the Roman Empire. 
Canon Taylor claims that it can never be done, that missions 
are a miserable failure. He ridicules this work. 
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What shall we think of this critic ? We cannot avoid having 
some theory with regard to his moral and mental condition. 
Is he mentally deficient, so that he cannot think and reason 
straight? Or is he morally perverse, a hater of missions, and 
bent upon doing them all the mischief he can, with no scruples 
as to the means? ‘The other two critics seem to have the same 
inability to use numbers correctly. Mr. Knapp, the unique 
missionary to Japan, professing a very careful use of statistics, 
takes the excess of the conversions of the last year over those 
of the former as the whole number of conversions for the year. 
A man must work very hard to make sucha mistake. Mr. 
Caine visits the least successful portions of the Baptist missions 
in India, ignores entirely the more successful fields, and although 
he admits that some societies can * show districts in which suc- 
cess of a marked kind has gladdened the hearts of all Christians, 
yet in the main the results are miserable, inadequate, and surely 
discouraging.” It is difficult to discern friendliness or fairness, 
or even truthfulness, in a judgment passed upon such principles. 

There is another general characteristic of these critics. It 
is to magnify excellences and ignore defects in the systems, 
heathen or Mohammedan or Papal, which are antagonistic to 
Protestant missions. 

Canon Taylor has made himself famous by his eulogy of 
Islam. He magnifies its missionary character, especially in 
Africa, and conceals all the atrocities of the most inhuman slave 
trade and slave capture and slaughter of the aged that accom- 
pany it. He defends the Koran against the charge of sanc- 
tioning slavery and concubinage. He must know that these 
already existed, and that the Koran refers to them as existing 
and sanctioned. But the great fact passed over by him without 
mention is that Islamic law, under which all Islam lives and 
works and dies, is derived in very small part from the Koran. 
He ought to know that he can no more understand Islam from 
the Koran than he can understand the whole Roman Catholic 
Church from the epistles of St. Paul. He must go to the “ Tra- 
ditions,” and especially to the ‘“* Multika” (the ‘Confluence ”’), 
that is, of all laws and traditions. This he has not done, and 
has exhibited the most deplorable ignorance of his subject. 
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This makes his comparison of Islam with Christian missions 
absolutely worthless except to those as ignorant as himself. 
That may be the condition of many readers, and it makes the 
responsibility of a man of reputation for learning very great 
when he plunges haphazard into a subject of which he knows 
little, and from his high position pours forth his own ignorance 
as authoritative truth. 

This disposition to make positive assertion take the place of 
inquiry and ascertainment of fact is quite common to these 
unfriendly critics. Mr. Knapp, the liberal or Unitarian mis- 
sionary to Japan, who has evidently joined the heathen Japa- 
nese against the missionaries, has asserted positively that 
Orthodox missions have gained no proselyte from the higher 
classes of Japan. He presents himself as in loving union with 
them. He declares that no one of that class has been proselyted 
by the missionaries, and that all their gains were from the very 
lowest classes and were persons of no influence. 

Now every one who has followed the history of Japanese mis- 
sions the past ten years knows this representation to be notori- 
ously false. The declarations of Japanese writers, of travelers, 
the journals of missionaries, reports of public meetings in 
Japan, the history of the “ Doshisha ” University, all prove the 
statement to be utterly without foundation in fact. Mr. Cary, 
the returned missionary from Japan, admirably refuted the 
assertion, and quoted from a Japanese Christian newspaper a 
complaint, or regret, that while many of the learned, the stu- 
dents, the scholars, the intelligent of the Japanese, had embraced 
the truth, comparatively few of the common people had been 
reached, and now the question is, How shall we reach them? 
Such a course as Mr. Knapp has taken discredits any state- 
ment which he may make, if it depends upon his testimony. 
How many similar statements in tone and spirit have been put 
forth to the public which were equaily destitute of truth! 

Canon Taylor shows a marvelous readiness to be deceived, 
and utterly misled by any story that makes against Protestant 
missions. He narrates that in one of their Christian villages 
a quarrel arose in which a number were killed. The victors 
then cooked and feasted on the bodies of their neighbors whom 
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they had killed. For this offense the native pastor suspended 
them from church privileges for a season ! 

Cannibalism, and temporary suspension from Holy Commun- 
ion! This in his view seems to be an exponent of the success of 
Protestant missions! Canon Taylor was not ashamed to publish 
this deliberately in the “ Fortnightly Review.” If he supposed 
it would injure the missionary cause so much as his own reputa- 
tion, he must be a victim of that blinding prejudice that leaves 
no place for common sense. 

There is a large crop of such stories always ripe on foreign 
fields. The guides and commissaries of hotels furnish them 
according to the gullibility of their subject. Canon Taylor 
seems to have rendered himself a willing subject to such an 
operator, and probably rewarded him with a gratuity for his 
interesting statement. There can be nothing too monstrous to 
be believed and circulated by this class of * friendly ” crities. 

Canon Taylor, and with him others, while exalting the char- 
acter and success of hostile missions, Moslem, Papal, or Bud- 
dhistic, pass over lightly or silently the real obstacles which 
Christian missions have to struggle with—the character of 
foreign commerce and of foreign residents, and the measures 
of Christian governments. In the antagonistic missions, every- 
thing works with them and for them and they have had a long 
career. Papal missions have been in the field nearly four times 
as long as Protestant, and Islamitic ten times as long. This is 
an important fact which none but the special pleader would 
pass over. 

Christian governments and Christian commerce have united 
in certain things which form the chief barrier to Protestant mis- 
sions, and our “friendly” critics were bound in honor to give 
them full weight. 

The English opium trade with the Chinese is destroying 
tenfold more men than all the Christian missions to China are 
saving. The enormity of the trade is rightly estimated by the 
Chinese government, and many thousands of lives and untold 
millions of property have been sacrificed to prevent Christian 
England from perpetrating this unparalleled atrocity. This 
more than heathenism blocks the way to the entrance of Chris- 
tianity into China. 
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Another great and more widely spread enormity is the trade 
in alcoholic drinks. In this our own country has a most dis- 
graceful share. No sooner do Protestant Christian societies 
begin missionary operations in Central Africa than millions of 
gallons of Medford rum follow them, with most destructive 
effects upon the natives. The nations of Europe, too, vie with 
each other in this work of destruction and demoralization. 
There are many Christian merchants who have been and are 
noble and generous friends of missions, but they are not rum- 
sellers. 

As a whole the so-called Christian commerce with heathen 
and Mohammedan lands is a huge barrier to Protestant mis- 
sions. 

Codperating with all these obstacles are the licentious and 
infamous lives of foreigners from Europe and America, who, 
bearing before the heathen and Moslems the Christian name, 
run riot in all the sinful indulgences which Christianity con- 
demns. Heathen and Moslems arm themselves from this abom- 
inable treasury of scandals against Christianity. 

Our critics, before proffering their advice, were under obliga- 
tion to survey the field and know something of the real work. 
Their ignorance or dishonesty is marvelous, and is equaled only 
by their cool effrontery and the hypocrisy of their friendship. 
Still the advice given should be carefully and dispassionately 
considered by all missionaries and their societies. 

It may be summed up in “ Asceticism the true law of Protest- 
ant missions.” This is old advice and it has been often tried. 
It has always brought forth some sublime and noble characters. 
But take its history as a whole and it has been a sink of cor- 
ruption, ‘a habitation of devils, the hold of every foul spirit 
and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” As a system, 
Protestantism has rejected it with overwhelming abhorrence and 
scorn. The Papal Church and the Jesuits have consecrated it 
to themselves. 

It is noticeable that these critics are generally men who are 
living in all the enjoyments of modern civilization, and their 
luxurious lives are the only qualification they possess for be- 
coming the teachers of missionary asceticism. 
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That the general effect of these criticisms has been a greater 
confidence in the missionary work, there are significant facts to 
prove. 

They have called forth abundant and crushing replies from 
the Christian press. The criticisms were poured out chiefly 
upon England, and the depleted treasuries of missionary societies 
have been filled. The common sense of the Christian public 
has condemned the attacks as unjust and untruthful, and conse- 
quently there has been a decided reaction in favor of the insti- 
tutions thus assailed, as exhibited in largely increased contribu- 
tions. 

It is important that all the friends of missions should un- 
derstand the real origin, the true motives, of these calumnious 
attacks. In character they strike one as hypocritical. They 
profess to result from a friendly interest and a desire to rem- 
edy defects. This is flatly contradicted by exaggerating the 
virtues and hiding the defects of hostile systems, giving cre- 
dence and circulation to monstrous libels upon the missions, and 
concealing the difficulties under which they labor. There is no 
element of friendship in all this. The wounds they give are 
not the wounds of a friend. 

These critics minify the results of Protestant missions and 
try to make them appear ridiculous. 

Such friendship is hypocrisy. It is assumed in order to make 
the shaft strike deep. 

The church of Christ on earth is not pure. It has never 
been. In apostolic days there were many deceivers “ and many 
antichrists ” in the church. The apostle John declares it to be 
a characteristic of “the last days,” the days of the gospel 
scheme, that there should be antichrists from within the church 
who should show that they were not of the church. 

Such men as Canon Taylor are very numerous in the church. 
They may hold high positions, but they are enemies of the cross 
of Christ. Their hostile attacks, with whatever hypocrisy they 
may be masked, can influence only those who wish to be thus in- 
fluenced. 


Their effect upon missions and missionaries should be to make 
them more watchful, more devoted, more Christlike, more con- 
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secrated to Him who has called them to the work, and who will 
not allow the gates of hell to prevail against them. 

That the kingdom of darkness should be greatly disturbed at 
the progress of missions is not in the least disheartening. It 
is the indifference of the great mass of professed disciples that 
is disheartening. There is no giving in proportion to the 
increase of wealth. The apostolic rule, “as God hath pros- 
pered him,” is evidently not to any great extent the present 
rule of Christian giving. If Canon Taylor would direct his 
batteries upon this unchristian indifference, we should be very 
far from wishing to spike his guns. 


Cyrus HAMLIN. 





ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE important-looking letter was in the handwriting of Miss Fairfield, 
and was internally marked as having been written for Mr. Bell’s confi- 
dential perusal, yet ending, as will be seen, with permission to make further 
use of it. The following is an unabridged transcript of the interesting 
communication: — 

“Sr, — The dear Lord hath showed me that I must shortly put off this 
tabernacle, and as I think I know you well enough to write freely without 
being misunderstood, I will let my heart use my pen just as it pleases. 
When you read this my heart will have ceased to beat, and my spirit will be 
with God who made it. Blessed be the dear Lord’s name, I have no fear 
of death, for I have given myself to Him wholly, that He may do with me 
what may seem good in his sight. Even my pain makes my prayer richer, 
and brings me much nearer to my sweet Jesus. It does not seem right not 
to have pain, for the dear Lord had much, and the cross laid a great dark- 
ness upon all his days. When I feel the pain I think Jesus sent it to me, 
and when it is sharpest I think it is the Lord calling away my mind to rest 
more completely upon Him. But this pain means death. Yet what is 
death? It has no sting. It can kill the body only. It isa kind of door- 
keeper to the soul, opening the door to let the blood-bought soul fly away 
to the home we call heaven. Oh, sir, I know what it is to triumph over 
death, and to bid it welcome in the Lord’s name. But I want to tell you 
one or two things which may make you doubt whether I do really know the 
Lord. My name is Miller’? [Curfew sprang to his feet as if fire had 
suddenly touched him, but presently resumed his position; Mr. Bell’s ab- 
sorption saving him from the need of explanation], “not Fairfield. I have 
done no sin in the particular course which led me away from home, after 
the manner which men call sin. A sinner, indeed, I am, for by my unpar- 
donable folly I have broken my father’s heart. My poor father! He was 
blind. The young man who was his companion led me away, not by sin, 
but by vain imaginings, and so perverted my feeling that I could not return. 
I was wrong. I was basely wrong. Yet there is the black and unpardon- 
able fact that I did not go back to my father, fall on his neck, and tell him 
all. It is easy to be wise at the end of things, and to see what we might 
have done; but the dear Lord does not let us begin at the end, and no doubt 
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his wisdom is better than our ignorance. I have sinned against Heaven. 
Yet but for my sin I never should have known Jesus. You can only know 
Jesus by crawling to Him out of the very pit of sin. If you come to Him 
in any other way, you will always be finding fault with Him. But as a 
clergyman, you know all this better than I do, so I will say no more 
about it. 

“I know more about you than you suppose. I have taken my own way of 
finding out things. You cannot ask me any questions, so you must trust my 
word that in writing to you I know well to whom I am writing. My work 
here brings me into contact with girls from various parts of the country, 
and if I tell you that one of these girls was from the parish of Buttersfield 
you will be able to guess a good deal. If I tell you that the girl was once 
a servant in the house of the Rey. Walter Bruce, of Overton, you will 
probably guess still more. If I tell you that I have had interviews with 
that good, simple-hearted, but pharisaical man in this very house, you will be 
able to see a little farther in some directions. Oh, sir, how little that poor 
man knows about the dear Lord’s cross! He has taken up the church as a 
profession, or as a livelihood, and the sweet Saviour has not handed to him 
the keys of the bright kingdom. 

“ My dear father, a name I kiss as I write it, left me all his money. I 
have made you and Mr. Curfew Jessell (you see I know some of your local 
names) my executors, free of all responsibility, and the property will in due 
time come into your hands for distribution. Great care has been taken to 
make everything right in the eye of the law, so you need have no fear. 
You will have pleasure in helping the poor and lightening the load of the 
overburdened, for this is the very work of Him who bore the cross for us. Oh, 
to work for Jesus, this is bliss! Now this is about all I have to say. All 
the rest will be made clear to you when I have been taken away. Not a 
penny of my dear father’s money have I touched, for I was not worthy to lay 
a finger upon it. The money was the reward of honesty, now let it be the 
servant of the poor. By and by you may make some use of this letter. If 
in any way you can use it so as to bring glory to the Lord who saved me 
when I was beyond the reach of every other hand, pray do what you think is 
best Iam weary, yet Lam glad. God bless you!” 

The two men sat under an old yew-tree in Dulsbury churchyard as they 
read the letter with absorbing interest. If tears fell upon the paper, there 
was no reason to be ashamed of the noble weakness. Of course they would 
accept the trust. They would do so for her sake, for Christ’s sake, for the 
sake of the poor. Here was the very office that would balance their senti- 
ment and dignify their speculation. How small the world seemed to them 
to be! Here was little, secluded Dulsbury, away among the green hills, 
palpitating with the tragic, tumultuous life of London! The very church- 
yard in which they were sitting lost its antiquity and mossy quietude under 
such unexpected revelations. 

“There is one sentence in this letter,” said Mr. Bell, “ which puts to 
flight all the ‘ Elsmere’ brood.” 
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“The whole letter does that,” said Curfew. 

“True ; but one sentence is an answer to all the whining and refining 
and high canting of the snobs.” 

“ Which is it, Mr. Bell ? ” 

“This : ‘You can only know Jesus by crawling to Him out of the very 
pit of sin.’ That is it. There will, of course, be modifications of the term, 
but the substantial truth is there. Why, there is not a single ‘sinner’ in 
‘Elsmere’! They are literary exquisites; they are dainty critics ; they are 
well-dressed visitors at a flower show ; they are persons who give opinions 
about the Saviour of the world! It is along the other line we must come 
to Christ, — along the line of sin and need and helplessness and shame; then 
we see how wonderful is his character, and still more wonderful his salva- 
tion. Yes, Curfew, Miss Fairfield has hit it.” 

‘*¢ And that mad old squire,” said Curfew, ‘‘ with his fine library and his 
so-called ‘ History of Testimony ;’ certainly his fine scholarship did not do 
much for him, or make him a model citizen.” 

“ Besides,” Mr. Bell added, “ what is testimony ? Even there the squire 
knew only one kind of testimony. ‘The whole of the men saw only one side 
of life. There is an external testimony which may be called history, and 
there is an internal testimony which may be called experience. Only a few 
can touch the former, but the whole world can enjoy the latter. The testi- 
mony of experience will finally rule the world.” 

After this little burst of argument the two men fell into silence. In their 
eyes was the far-away look of wonder, broken by sudden kindlings of ex- 
pectancy, asif presently the letter might be supplemented, or read to them, 
by the very voice of the writer. 

‘‘Her own handwriting,’ said Mr. Bell, looking upon the letter, and 
turning it over and over with significant tenderness. 

“ What wonderful self-control she had!” Curfew added. 

“You mean in conversation ?” 

“T mean in everything. I can never forget her look, her voice, and the 
thrilling touch of her hand. But there is something I never told you.” 

“ What is that, Curfew ?”’ 

*T thought she had deceived me, or made a fool of me.” 

“Of you?” 

“Yes, sir. I had not the heart to tell you about it, but I can do so now, 
for everything has been made clear.” 

We?” 

“Tn the interview I had with her the night before she died, she told me 
all Miss Miller’s story, and promised that I should see Miss Miller herself at 
ten o’clock the next morning. You know what happened. When the girl 
told me that Miss Fairfield was dead I asked to see Miss Miller, and the girl 
said she knew no such person. My heart sank within me, but I decided to 
say nothing. Now the whole thing is explained.” 

“ And now,” said Mr. Bell, “we must work for her.” 

“Forever!” Curfew exclaimed, with sudden energy; “it will be like 
working for my mother, it will be like working for Christ.” 
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“ Now, my dear Curfew, we want to ask a thousand questions, but the 
only lips that could answer them are closed forever. The world is full 
of unanswered questions. I want toknow— Ah, well, it is useless, — we 
must wait.” 

Yes, we must wait. Our noisy, incoherent, bewildering time must be 
rounded and glorified by God’s eternity. We know it, yet we forget it. We 
know that our school-period is Eternity, yet our impatient vanity wants to 
anticipate at least an outline of all that is to come, and the Lord — be that 
Lord infinite life or infinite space — will not have it so. We should have 
less skepticism if we had more patience. 


[ Conclusion. ] 
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author of “The Memory of the Just,’’ “ Methodism and the Temperance 
Reformation,” “Rays of Light in the Valley of Sorrow,” ete. 12mo, 
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JANE M. Bancrort, Ph. D. With an Introduction by Epwarp G. AN- 
prEws, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo, 
pp. 258. New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
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These are highly valuable works. They are an important contribution 
to the freshest record of current reform in methods of philanthropic and 
religious activity. They suggest new chiefly by recalling ancient methods. 
There is no doubt that there was an order of deaconesses in the early Chris- 
tian church, that it was lost in the Middle Ages, and that it has been revived 
with most excellent results in portions of the church of modern times. 
Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, speaks of maid-servants who were 
ealled ministers (ancille que ministre dicebantur). Jerome says: “ Each 
in his own sex, they ministered in baptism and in the ministry of the 
Word.”? (On Romans xvi. 1.) Professor Philip Schaff, in his “ Church His- 
tory” (vol. i. page 262), says: “The office of deaconess in the apostolic 
age and in the ancient church was a regular standing office in every Chris- 
tian congregation, corresponding to the office of deacon ; and has never 
since the twelfth century been revived, though the local work of charity 
has never ceased.” 


In proof that they were ordained, and in illustration of the mode, we will here 
give the form of prayer used at their ordination. The Apostolical Constitutions 
gives the following directions to the bishop for the ordination of the deaconess. It 
is assumed to have been written by the Apostle Bartholomew. 

“ Concerning a deaconess, I, Bartholomew, make this constitution: O bishop, 
thou shalt lay thy hands upon her in the presence of the presbytery, and of the 
deacons and deaconesses, and shalt say: O Eternal God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Creator of man and of woman, who didst replenish with the 
Spirit Miriam, and Deborah, and Anna, and Huldah; who didst not disdain that 
thy only begotten Son should be born of a woman; who also in the tabernacle of 
the testimony, and in the temple, didst ordain women to be keepers of thy holy 
gates — do thou now also look down upon this thy servant, who is to be ordained 
to the office of a deaconess, and grant her thy Holy Spirit, and cleanse her from 
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all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, that she may worthily discharge the work 
which is committed to her to thy glory, and the praise of thy Christ, with whom 
glory and adoration be to thee and the Holy Spirit forever. Amen.” 

This places beyond all dispute the ordination of women to the order and office 
of deaconess in the early church. While the scholarship of the present day does 
not in any sense accept the above as the work of the apostles, still it must have 
reflected the customs of the church at, and prior to, the time when it was writ- 
ten, and, as we have before stated, its date is placed from the second to the 
fourth century. In addition to what is given above we present the following 
from an early source of information. Dean Howson says: ‘*In the collection of 
the ordination services of the Nestorian Christians as published by the younger 
Assemani, I find a distinct ‘Ordo Chirotoniz Mulierum Diaconissarum,’ parallel 
for the most part to the similar service for the appointment of deacons. Here, 
among other suitable prayers, which are quite in harmony with the spirit of that 
which is quoted from the Apostolical Constitutions, the following occurs : 

‘** Lord God Omnipotent, who hast made all things by the word of thy power, 
and in thy command holding the universe which thou didst create at thy pleasure ; 
who hast taken pleasure likewise in men and women that thou shouldst give unto 
them the gift of the Holy Spirit ; thou, Lord, even now, through thy pity, choose 
this thy poor handmaid to the good work of the diaconate, and give unto her 
grace, that without blemish she may finish before thee this great and sublime 
ministry, and that she may be guarded without hurt in all works of virtue; and 
that she may instruct the assembly of women, and teach purity and just and good 
works; and justly to obtain from thee the reward of (her) good works in the 
great and glorious day of the revelation of thine Only Begotten. Wherefore to 
thee and to him, and to the Holy Spirit, pertain glory, honor, thanksgiving, and 
adoration. Amen! ’’— (Wheeler's Deaconesses, pp. 82, 83.) 

Rev. Henry Wheeler’s book brings before the reader a brief historical 
account of the ancient order of Deaconesses ; its disappearance in the 
Middle Ages, and its revival in modern times. The learning of the work 
is ample but not pedantic, and the style of its presentation is attractive and 
popular, without being unscholarly. Among the more suggestive topies 
discussed are Deaconesses in Germany, England, and the United States, and 
Deaconesses and sisterhoods fundamentally different. 

Miss Bancroft’s work is suggestively introduced by the following ques- 
tions of Bishop Andrews : — 

How far, and in what form, ought woman’s work in the church to be organ- 
ized? What was the deaconess of St. Paul’s epistles? What light on this sub- 
ject do the primitive and the medieval churches yield us? Can “ sisterhoods ”’ 
be established without weakening the sense of personal responsibility in those 
Christian women who are not thus wholly set apart to charitable and spiritual 
work? Can they be multiplied without danger of introducing into Protestant 
communions the evils of the conventual life ?_ Are there modern instances of safe 
and successful organizations ? What good have they achieved, and what further 
good do they promise ? In what relation should such organizations stand to the 
authority and fostering care of the church? What should be their scope, spirit, 
methods ? What regulations are fundamental and indispensable? What perils 
are real and possibly imminent ? 

To answer these, and other questions associated with them,. this book is writ- 
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ten. Its authoress is a gifted daughter of the church, well known in literary and 
educational circles. . During a protracted sojourn in Europe she enjoyed unusual 
facilities for studying the deaconess work as carried on in many places, and par- 
ticularly in the institutions founded by Pastor Fliedner at Kaiserswerth in Prus- 
sia, and in those at Mildmay in England. She has also mde a thorough and dis- 
criminating study of the subject as developed in the eaviy centuries of the church 
and in the Middle Ages. 

The book itself will amply reveal these facts, and cannot but contribute largely 
to the guidance of the newly revived interest of the American churches in the far- 
reaching question how Christian women may best serve their Lord in serving the 
humanity which he has redeemed. 

It appears at an opportune time. The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at its session in May, 1888, inserted in the law of the church a 
chapter on deaconesses, defining their duties and providing for the appointment 
and oversight of them through the annual conferences. This action was the 
natural outcome of a wide and increasing appreciation of the service of Christian 
women in many departments of church work; and it was greatly furthered by 
the advocacy of Dr. J. M. Thoburn, now the devoted and honored missionary 
bishop of India and Malaysia. But it had not been the subject of any consider- 
able previous discussion in the periodicals of the church, and there was not in the 
church a widely diffused or an accurate knowledge of the history, scope, possi- 
bilities, or perils of such an organization. The promptness, however, with which 
the provision thus made by the General Conference has been seized upon by the 
church in several of our large cities, indicates that the time was ripe for the 
movement. But information is still seanty; ideas concerning the aim and place 
of the deaconess work are crude; methods have been very little digested; the 
foundations of local homes evidently may come to be very imperfectly laid; and 
the movement may easily come to naught. 


This book is admirably arranged : it is full of fresh and important infor- 
mation, its style is graceful and winning, and on the whole we regard it as 
the best book on this topic that has yet appeared in the United States. 

We have great pleasure in making a portion of our Record of Reform 
the already celebrated new chapter in the Methodist Book of Discipline, 
adopted in 1888, at the General Conference held in New York. Bishop 
Thoburn, who was the chief mover of this new enterprise, has been our host 
in Caleutta, and the facts which he there brought to our attention give us 
abundant reason to believe that the order of Deaconesses has a future of 
vast usefulness in India and other mission fields, as well as in the crowded 
great cities of the most enlightened lands. 


The Rock River Conference, Illinois, within whose boundaries the Chicago 
Home for Deaconesses is situated, had from the beginning an earnest sympathy 
and confidence in the work as it was developing in its midst. A memorial was 
prepared, and was presented to the General Conference in May, 1888, by the Rock 
River Conference, through its conference delegates, asking for church legislation 
with reference to deaconesses. At the same time the Bengal Annual Conference, 
through Dr. J. M. Thoburn, also presented a memorial asking for the institution 
of an order of deaconesses who should have authority to administer the sacrament 
to the women of india. Our missionaries in India have long felt the need of some 
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way of ministering to the converted women who are closely secluded in zenana 
life, and who, though sick and dying, are precluded by the customs of the coun- 
try from any religious service of comfort or consolation that male missionaries 
can render. If it had been possible for our women missionaries to administer the 
sacrament, many Indian women could have been received into the church. All of 
the papers and memorials on this subject were put into the hands of a committee, 
of which Dr. J. M. Thoburn (afterward made missionary bishop to India and 
Malaysia) was chairman; and the report of the committee was as follows: 


THE NEW OFFICE OF DEACONESSES IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

For some years past our people in Germany have employed this class of work- 
ers with the most blessed results, and we rejoice to learn that a successful begin- 
ning has recently been made in the same direction in this country. A home for 
deaconesses has been established in Chicago, and others of a similar character are 
proposed in other cities. There are also a goodly number of similar workers in 
various places; women who are deaconesses in all but name, and whose number 
might be largely increased if a systematic effort were made to accomplish this 
result. Your committee believes that God is in this movement, and that the 
church should recognize the fact and provide some simple plan for formally con- 
necting the work of these excellent women with the church and directing their 
labors to the best possible results. They therefore recommend the insertion of 
the following paragraphs in the Discipline, immediately after {| 18, relating to 
exhorters : 





DEACONESSES. 

1. The duties of the deaconesses are to minister to the poor, visit the sick, 
pray with the dying, care for the orphan, seek the wandering, comfort the sorrow- 
ing, save the sinning, and, relinquishing wholly all other pursuits, devote them- 
selves in a general way to such forms of Christian labor as may be suited to their 
abilities. 

2. No vow shall be exacted from any deaconess, and any one of their num- 
ber shall be at liberty to relinquish her position as a deaconess at any time. 

3. In every Annual Conference within which deaconesses may be employed, 
a Conference board of nine members, at least three of whom shall be women, shall 
be appointed by the Conference to exercise a general control of the interests of 
this form of work. 

4. This board shall be empowered to issue certificates to duly qualified persons, 
authorizing them to perform the duties of deaconesses in connection with the 
church, provided that no person shall receive such certificate until she shall have 
served a probation of two years of continuous service, and shall be over twenty- 
five years of age 

5. No person shall be licensed by the board of deaconesses except on the 
recommendation of a Quarterly Conference, and said board of deaconesses shall 
be appointed by the Annual Conference for such term of service as the Annual 
Conference shall decide, and said board shall report both the names and work of 
such deaconesses annually, and the approval of the Annual Conference shall be 
necessary for the continuance of any deaconess in her work. 

6. When working singly each deaconess shall be under the direction of the 
pastor of the church with which she is connected. When associated together in 2 
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home, all the members of the home shall be subordinate to and directed by the 
superintendent placed in charge. 
J. M. TuHosurn, Chairman. 
A. B. Leonarp, Secretary. 


The adoption of this report made its contents a portion of the organic law of the 
Church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States has recently in- 
stituted an order of Deaconesses. 


Miss Bancroft’s work contains an admirable index and full references to 
the literature of the subject. 


Fourth ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 1888. 
Working Women in Large Cities. 8vo, pp. 632. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


In this invaluable Report of the National Commissioner of Labor, the 
topic of “ Working Women in Large Cities ” is discussed with a thorough- 
ness new to the literature of vital reform. The field examined comprehends 
three hundred and forty-three distinct industries now open to women. It 
relates to twenty-two American cities, which are here set in most instructive 
contrast. More than seventeen thousand working women have been inter- 
viewed, and the facts relating to their lives make up this report. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT, NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
WORK OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN THE WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


71. What is the present state of scientific temperance instruction in American 
public schools ? 

Within seven years the legislatures of twenty-seven States and the Na- 
tional Congress have made the science of temperance a mandatory study in 
schools under their control. Only eleven States now remain without this 
legislation. Long before the next decade closes, Scientific Temperance will 
be a compulsory study in every public school in this republic. 

The recent unsuccessful Prohibitory Amendment campaigns have been in 
reality attempts to focalize into law against alcohol popular sentiment that 
does not exist. Few of the disheartened over these results know, or probably 
have stopped to think, that there is now at work an almost universal force 
creating an intelligent conviction that is sure to reverse permanently these 
defeats. 

The lack of a variety of suitable school manuals to teach scientific tem- 
perance seemed an insurmountable obstacle at first. To urge the exclusive 
adoption of the first books that met the need, and, as long as they were the 
only ones that did this, to oppose unworthy books, urging their revision, 
was an obvious though not pleasant duty that is no longer imposed, for the 
revision of defective books and the preparation of other good ones is the 
great victory for Scientific Temperance of this year. 

As a result of our unflinching refusal for four years to indorse books on 
this topic that fell below our standards, and of the hard work of the past 
year, we now report as many good, well-graded temperance physiologies, 
bearing our indorsement because conforming to our standards, as there are 
school text-books on most other topics. ‘These are issued by different pub- 
lishers, and among their authors are names known to national and interna- 
tional fame. 

We have now four series we commend, each consisting of a well-graded 
primary, intermediate, and high-school book. The first is the “ Pathfinder 
Series,” our first books which have been pathfinders indeed, and than which 
there are no better books. Let us never forget our debt of gratitude to their 
publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., who published for us when no one else 
would. 

Next to these in the order of their publication, and now commended by 
us, are “The Eclectic Physiology Series,” published by Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. ; “‘ The Union Physiology Series,” published by Ivison, Blake- 
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man & Co. (being a substitute for the Smith Physiologies); and “The 
Authorized Physiology Series,” published by D. Appleton & Co. 

In addition to these we have several individual books: an intermediate 
book, entitled “A Healthy Body,” by Charles H. Stowell, M. D., of the 
State Medical University, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; “ Dulaney’s Standard Physi- 
ology,” published by W. J. C. Dulaney, Baltimore, Maryland ; and a 
“ High School Physiology,” now in press, by Dr. H. Newell Martin, F. R. S., 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The best laws and the best books are useless without interested teachers, 
but each year shows the teachers more ready to adopt practical methods as 
fast as these are developed and presented. This year teachers are re- 
ported as doing more and better work than ever before. 

While it is yet hardly time to look for results from this work, reports 
coming from all parts of the country testify that public opinion is being 
influenced by what is taught in the schools ; that classes of people inacces- 
sible by other instrumentalities are being reached ; that in many cases the 
habits of parents are being changed ; and that a generation is in training for 
whom the saloon will have no attractions. These results are most marked 
where these laws are best enforced with our indorsed text-books in the 
hands of the pupils. 

Give us time enough and good-by to the hallucination abroad in the land 
that there is something good in alcohol for beverage purposes ; and good-by 
to the saloon, which cannot exist after that hallucination is dispelled. 

The great events in history that we call progress have been the slow 
fruitage of seeds of truth sown in the human mind. A little more than five 
hundred years ago Wycliffe translated the Bible into English. Volumes 
were chained to reading desks in open churches, and the printing-press that 
followed gave truth a wider hearing. As surely as Luther and the Refor- 
mation were the sequel of the open Bible in the language of the people, as 
surely as constitutional liberty followed the Magna Charta and the printing- 
press, so surely will alcohol be abolished from the habits of the people who 
have learned through the schools of its evil nature and effects, and so surely 
will the overthrow of the saloon follow the enactment of these Scientific 
Temperance laws and the study of these temperance text-books, both of 
which are echoes of the primordial decree, “ Let there be light.” 

A government of the people cannot lag long behind the popular will. Just 
as soon as a controlling majority of the voters of this country cease to believe in 
alcohol as a beverage, and therefore cease to drink it, there will be no trouble 
in effectually prohibiting its traffic. The first step towards a permanent sup- 
pression of the saloon and the consequent evils of intemperance is to correct 
the present popular fallacies in favor of alcoholic drinks, by educating the 
people in the proven facts of modern science against such beverages. 

The State of Massachusetts has provided for such education in the law 
enacted in 1885 requiring that the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics, in connection with relative physiology, shall be taught “all 
pupils in all the public schools of the State.” 
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If the people of this Commonwealth would spend one half the time, effort, 
and money to secure a faithful enforcement of this law that was spent last 
spring in the vain effort to secure prohibition of liquors that a majority of 
the people are not yet convinced should be prohibited, we should be much 
nearer the abolition of the saloon. 


REPLIES BY THE REV. R. G. MCNIECE, D. D., OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


dD) 


72. What do you think of the last report of the Utah Commission ? 

It deserves to rank on a level with the masterly report of 1887, written 
by Commissioner Thomas, now governor of the Territory. This last report 
is like that in being comprehensive, searching, and vigorous, and in giving 
to the American people the inside facts they need to know concerning the 
strength and hostility of the anti-American priestly power that has usurped 
civil control over this American Territory for over forty years. Those 
portions of the report which refer to the imprisoned polygamists as martyrs, 
which discuss the consequences of statehood and the anti-American spirit 
of the Mormons, when defeated by the majority, and also the reeommenda- 
tions for further legislation, are very instructive concerning the naturally 
disloyal spirit of Mormonism. But I think there are far more polygamous 
marriages than the report gives credit for. 

73. What is your opinion of the policy and performance, so far, of the present 
Administration as to Mormonism ? 

The reappointment of Judge Zane as Chief Justice, who is the very 
impersonation of the vigorous and moral side of American law and justice; 
the appointment of Arthur L. Thomas as governor, with his vigorous 
American record of ten years in Utah; and the appointment on the Utah 
Commission of such a high-minded lawyer, and earnest, patriotic student of 
governmental affairs, as Colonel Robertson of Indiana, together with ex- 
Senator Saunders of Nebraska, 





all this would indicate that the Adminis- 
tration is in hearty sympathy with the most intelligent and most advanced 
American sentiment in Utah. 

74. What is your view of the propriety of admitting Idaho and New Mexico 
soon as States of the Union? 

So far as New Mexico is concerned, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
its admission for the present would not be wise. This opinion is based on 
two grounds: 1. The heterogeneous character of the population; 2. The 
presence in that Territory of an underhanded, anti-American, priestly 
power very similar to that which curses Utah. Hence it seems to me that, 
before it would be wise to give statehood to such a Territory, the American 
population ought to be far greater than it is now, in order to have thorough 
control over these dangerous anti-American elements. 

As to Idaho, I am in doubt, and the more I talk with Americans about it, 
the more doubtful lam. Only last week I was talking with one of the 
most intelligent and patriotic citizens in Idaho on the subject, and he him- 
self was in doubt as to the wisdom of giving statehood to Idaho at present. 
He voted for the Constitution, but was for some time in doubt as to whether 
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he ought to do so or not, on the ground that there ought to be a larger 
American population in Idaho to counterbalance the influence and power of 
the strong Mormon element there. In favor of statehood, however, are 
these considerations: — 

1. Both Republicans and Democrats in Idaho thoroughly understand the 
Mormons and their unfitness for citizenship, and have agreed to their dis- 
franchisement under the new Constitution. 

2. The new Constitution seems to be a worthy document in itself, and to 
be generally favored by the Americans there. 

3. Unless Idaho should be admitted as a State, she will be put at very 
great disadvantage for the future, since immigration will be attracted past 
her into the ample area of her neighbors Montana and Washington, recently 
promoted to statehood, and she will have to suffer from the diversion of 
millions of foreign capital needed to develop her splendid mineral resources, 
under the Alien Land Act of Congress, which prevents foreigners from own- 
ing or holding lands in the Territories. Besides, a Territory is much more 
likely to suffer from bad government than a State, unless the condition of 
things is as anomalous as it is here in Utah. The Americans here are 
thoroughly agreed that Utah should never be admitted as a State until the 
American population in it is so overwhelming that no doubt would be left 
as to the future of the new Commonwealth. 

75. What are the prospects of Gentile education, industry, and politics in 
Utah ? 

By far the best they have ever been. Indeed, it may be said that an 
American era began here on the fifth of last August, when, for the first 
time in forty-two years, Salt Lake City gave an American majority of forty- 
one in the election for the legislature. Since then, American citizens and 
American capital from Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and Iowa 
have been coming in so fast that this city is already well-nigh transformed 
intoan American city. It is very difficult to rent a house here at present. 
Consequently new houses and business blocks are going up very fast. The 
Union Pacific Railroad has recently consolidated all its numerous branch 
lines west of Cheyenne, and made its general Western headquarters in this 
city. By the first of January, the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad will 
have its narrow gauge converted into a broad gauge between here and 
Denver. The leading officials of the Central Pacific Railroad were here a 
month ago to look over the ground, with the view of bringing the Central 
Pacific directly into this city from the West, coming in south of the lake in- 
stead of going round by Ogden. This will necessitate the coming in of the 
Union Pacifie directly from the east through Immigration Cajon, just south 
of Camp Douglas, according to the original plan. Two or three other great 
trunk lines are heading here across Colorado, so that within five years this 
city is likely to be the rival of Denver as a railroad centre. 

But best of all, the third canvass of the city by the Liberal (or American) 
party since July shows a decided Liberal majority in the next municipal 
election on February 10. To blot out this majority, the Mormon city 
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government, which has been waked up very suddenly to the great need of a 
general system of sewerage, is importing voters from all the surrounding 
counties to work on the sewers. Whether enough of these colonized Scan- 
dinavians can be smuggled into the registration lists to steal the city from 
the Americans remains to be seen. It is quite probable, however, that 
enough dissatisfied Mormons will quietly vote against the priesthood ticket 
to counterbalance these colonized voters. So the people of the East may be 
prepared, on the morning of the 11th of February, to hear united American 
cheers rolling eastward over the Rocky Mountains to greet the wholesome 
waves of freedom on the Atlantic seaboard. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THERE is now no king or slave on this continent. The revo- 
lution in Brazil was precipitated by the attempt of the govern- 
ment to remove disaffected troops stationed at Rio Janeiro to the 
provinces. The revolt was confined to the military and students. 
The populace were passive. The only act of bloodshed was the 
attack upon Minister of Marine Ladario, who was shot in three 
places. He is recovering from the effects of his wounds. In 
Bahia and Pernambuco business proceeds as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The Bank of Brazil addressed a letter to the chief of 
police advising him that a guard for the bank was no longer 
requisite. 

General Da Fonseca, the head of the Provisional Government, 
in the message sent by him to Dom Pedro, on November 16, 
said : — 

The democratic sentiments of the nation, combined with resentment at 
the systematie repressive measures of the government against the army 
and navy and the spoliation of their rights, have brought about the revolu- 
tion. In the face of this situation the presence of the imperial family in the 
country is impossible. Yielding, therefore, to the exigences of the national 
voice, the Provisional Government is compelled to request you to leave 
Brazilian territory with your family within twenty-four hours. The gov- 
ernment will provide at its own expense the proper means for transport, and 
will afford protection for the imperial family during their embarkation. The 
government will also continue the imperial dowry fixed by law until the con- 
stituted assembly decides thereon. The country expects that you will know 
how to imitate the example set by the first Emperor of Brazil on April 7, 
1831. 

Dom Pedro’s answer, which was sent on the same day, was 
as follows : — 


Yielding to the imperiousness of circumstances I have resolved to start 
with my family to-morrow for Europe, leaving this country so dear tous all, 
and which I have endeavored to give constant proofs of deep love during 
the nearly half a century in which I have discharged the office of Chief of 
State. While thus leaving with my whole family, I shall ever retain for 
Brazil the most heartfelt affection and ardent good wishes for her prosperity. 
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The Republican Government of Brazil issued a decree on 
November 15, containing eleven articles. It proclaimed a pro- 
visional federal republic. The united provinces of Brazil will 
form the confederation, and will elect its deliberative bodies and 
local governments. Until the election of new legislators, the 
Provisional Government will govern the country. The Federal 
State Governments will immediately adopt steps to secure order 
and the liberty of citizens of Brazil and foreign residents. Where 
the means to maintain order are not sufficient, the authorities 
van appeal to the public forces. The Federal Government being 
proclaimed, no other form of government will be recognized until 
the nation expresses its wishes by popular suffrage in this 
respect. The army and navy will be subject exclusively to the 
orders of the Provisional Government, or the provincial repre- 
sentatives. The civil and military officials will be subordinate 
to the central government. Rio Janeiro is constituted the pro- 
visional capital of the confederation. The Secretaries of State 
of the Provisional Government are charged with the execution 
of the decree. The decree is signed: General Da Fonseca, Pres- 
ident ; Loba, Minister of the Interior; Barboza, Minister of 
Finance; Bocayura, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Constant, 
Minister of War; and Vanderholtz, Minister of Marine. 

The steamer Alagoas, with ex-Emperor Dom Pedro, the ex- 
Empress, the Count and Countess d’ Eu (son-in-law and daughter 
respectively of the ex-Emperor), the three sons of the Count 
and Countess, and Prince August of Saxe-Coburg, the other 
son-in-law of Dom Pedro, on board, arrived in the Tagus De- 
cember 10. Dom Pedro was in excellent spirits, and appeared 
not to have suffered by the recent events in Brazil. 

The ex-Emperor, in an interview, said : — 

I have no desire to busy myself longer with Brazilian affairs. I had no 
intercourse with the Republican Government. I received a telegram at the 
summer palace at Petropolis, announcing that the revolution had triumphed. 
Upon its receipt 1 went to Rio Janeiro and placed myself at the disposal of 
the Revolutionary Government. The palace at Rio Janeiro was instantly 
encircled by troops, and ingress and egress was stopped. The siege lasted 
for thirty-two hours, during which time my family suffered much from want 


of food. We were then taken secretly, after midnight, between a double 
file of soldiers, from the palace to the arsenal and placed on board a war- 
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ship. The vessel upon which we were placed was the Parnahyba. As soon 
as we were on board she took her departure for Ilha Grande. Upon our arrival 
there, though the sea was rough, we were transferred in small boats to the 
Alagoas. The Empress was agitated and wept continually. Her hands and 
wrists were hurt as she was being hauled on board the Alagoas. I myself 
was deeply affected, and spent the time watching the coast as it gradually 
disappeared from view. When the shore-line dropped below the horizon I 
let fly a carrier pigeon bearing my farewell message to Brazil. 


THE movement for the federation of Australia, in progress 
for some time past, is rapidly assuming definite shape. Most 
of the strong colonies established on its border have already 
given general assent to the project, New South Wales alone 
having refused, and pushing its dissent to the extent of declin- 
ing representation in the Federal Council which, for the past 
three years, has acted as referee in the settlement of intercolo- 
nial disputes. Recently, however, it has changed its attitude, 
presumably owing to its exposed position in the event of mari- 
time war, and its premier has publicly announced that a point 
has been reached at which a federal government for all Aus- 
tralia had become imperative and that a convention of the colo- 
nies should be called to formulate a plan. As all the colonies 
are agreed upon this necessity, save New Zealand, the federa- 
tion project may be assumed to have carried, and within a few 
years a definite plan for a federal republic within the Empire 
will doubtless be submitted for the approval of the home govern- 
ment. The only thing that now seems to stand in the way is 
the diverse policies of the leaders and the jealousies of the col- 
onies themselves; but it is safe to say that both difficulties will 
be bridged in time, if not by mutual concessions, then by the 
stern pressure of events. The main object of federation is to 
so strengthen the colonies that they may be independent of 
England in the matter of defense, and to do so they must create 
an army and a fleet, which will involve as a preliminary some 
sort of federal parliament and executive, with power to legislate 
for the union and to collect a separate revenue. Undoubtedly 
the colonies will be jealous of their individual rights, as the 
American colonies were, will differ as to ways of collecting the 
general taxation, and will contend fiercely on other points ; but 
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if they accept the principle of federation, the end will be a 
federal republic resembling that of the United States. When 
the convention attempts to define the powers of the federal par- 
liament, it will find that to work satisfactorily they must be 
practically those of Congress, and that a common revenue can 
only be had by levying customs duties, and this granted, a 
strong executive is inevitable. Before the work is done, then, 
the convention will have founded a new nation, and Australia 
will be a republic, probably in the Empire, though if it remains 
there long, it will be on condition that the Empire defends it 
without interfering in its domestic affairs. That it will be an 
aggressive republic, seeking to dominate in the Pacific, and con- 
tent only with untrammeled sway, is vouched by its geographi- 
cal position and the thirst for independent possessions already 
shown by its people. New Zealand is counted an Australian 
state, though it is as remote from it as London is from Constan- 
tinople, and supremacy is claimed in the New Hebrides, though 
they are 1,200 miles away. Removed by its isolation from fear 
of invasion, it will be forced by its position as an island in a 
great ocean highway to become a maritime power, or lie at the 
merey of every passer-by, and a maritime power is always ac- 
quisitive and adventurous. The claims of European nations to 
isolated dependencies in the South Pacific will be lightly treated, 
and Australia as a republic will trade and annex and govern 
through the only possession yet remaining for acquisition — the 
Eastern Archipelago. No European power will be able to cope 
with it, as no resistance on the part of dependencies will be pos- 
sible, and the new republic will be content with nothing but 
possession of the island chains from the Australian mainland 
to that of Asia, and will have them at whatever cost. That 
England will interpose no obstacle to the federation of the 
southern colonies is conceded in London, though there is a 
natural desire that Australia shall continue to be a dependency, 
and some foreboding lest other colonies similarly situated will 
follow its example. 


Dretomatic history furnishes no parallel to the meeting of the 
Congress of the Three Americas. On the continent many con- 
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gresses have been held, but, like those of Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin, only as the result of war and to recast maps and give 
European sanction to the changes consequent thereon. No 
body like the American Congress, representing seventeen inde- 
pendent states reaching from Alaska to Patagonia, and met to 
confer in a spirit of mutual helpfulness upon common interests, 
has ever assembled in Europe, where even the negotiation of 
commercial treaties is always limited to two governments. 
There all alliances are essentially military, made with a view to 
the possibilities of war and the increase of defensive or offensive 
strength, and the furtherance of strictly national or dynastic 
aims. But while the American Congress, based solely upon the 
advancement of the commercial and economic interests of the 
governments represented in it, thus stands unique, it is not the 
first conference assembled with the object of uniting more 
closely the various governments of this continent. The first 
suggestion of such a congress was made by Bolivar in 1821, 
and, following the conclusion of a series of treaties between the 
Central and South American states, a conference was called to 
meet at Panama in 1826. In the previous year the United 
States was invited by the Colombian and Mexican governments 
to share in its deliberations, and Mr. Clay, then Secretary of 
State, being in sympathy with the general idea of an nter- 
national league, the invitation was formally accepted. Com- 
missioners were appointed, but owing to the unpopularity of 
Mr. Clay in the House and Senate, the umbrage taken by the 
latter at the appointment of commissioners without its advice 
and the opposition of the House to granting the necessary ap- 
propriations, the departure of the envoys was delayed till June, 
1826. By the time they reached Panama, the congress had ad- 
journed to meet at Tacubaya, Mexico, but owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of the South American states, a second session 
was never held, and the present conference is thus the first in 
which the United States has been represented. That the fail- 
ure of the Panama congress was for the best interests of the 
continent there can be no doubt, its objects being essentially 
political, if not military, the commercial considerations upon 
which the present conference is grounded having small share 
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in the scheme. Indeed, its main purpose was the formation of 
a defensive league against European aggression, and particu- 
larly the attempt to reéstablish Spanish ascendancy in Central 
and South America; and there was a not inconsiderable party 
which favored aggressive action, looking to the liberation of 
Cuba and Porto Rico. It was the latter fact, as well as the 
hostility to Mr. Clay, that allied the slave-owners in the Senate 
against the representation of the United States in the congress, 
in the fear that, if carried out, it would lead to a slave rising in 
the Southern States. The conditions attending the meeting of 
the present congress are wholly different from those which led 
to the collapse of that of 1826, government in the Central and 
South American states resting on secure foundations, and the 
fear of European interference being so far removed that a de- 
fensive league of the republics of the western hemisphere is no 
longer desirable. With peace everywhere, and the Monroe 
doctrine, once regarded with suspicion by the Spanish-American 
states, now recognized as a guaranty of safety, the time is op- 
portune for the discussion of measures of international impor- 
tance and the formulation of an enlightened and comprehensive 
policy for the whole continent. 


+ 


THE visiting delegates to the Pan-American Congress, in 
their itinerary through the United States, have enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Eastern cities, with a glimpse of Canada, and 
are slowly making their way to the West. The journey affords 
them an opportunity of learning the character and extent of a 
country furnishing the largest market for the commodities of 
the states which they represent, and the value of closer rela- 
tions with it, and of inspecting the transportation systems that 
have contributed so much to its prosperity. That the oppor- 
tunity is being made good use of, and will have a marked effect 
upon the deliberations of the congress, is evidenced by the inter- 
est shown by the delegates and the preparations they are mak- 
ing to answer intelligently the inquiries likely to be made by 
business men on their return home. In all the industrial cen- 
tres visited they are obtaining samples and price-lists of goods 
made and materials used, and at the same time keeping a sharp 
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lookout for opportunities to introduce the produce of their own 
states. Under such conditions, the tour promises to have most 
favorable results, not only in the permanent enlargement of 
trade between the states represented in the congress, but in the 
promotion of amicable relations and of a system of friendly 
arbitration for the adjustment of all international difficulties. 
Unity of commercial aims and methods is certain to promote 
peace and render war improbable, close trade relations and 
financial interdependence placing an insuperable bar upon 
private and dynastic ambitions tending to disturb pacific 
intercourse. In this way the enlargement of trade will do more 
to bring the American states into friendly accord, and to keep 
them there, than any court of arbitration can do, though the 
impressions of the strength of the United States, given the del- 
egates by their tour, must materially contribute to that end. It 
is not armies and armaments that now settle international dis- 
putes, but the longest purse ; and the annual increase of wealth 
in the United States exceeds that of England, France, and Ger- 
many combined, while the new inventions it would put into the 
field in any great contest would outbalance a great army. The 
visiting delegates, as intelligent men, will know this, and also 
that the United States wants no more territory, and so will be 
better prepared to favorably consider projects for promoting 
the prosperity of all American countries and bringing them 
into closer and permanent relations. To this end the establish- 
ment of direct and rapid communication will be one of the most 
important objects to be discussed by the congress, an object 
that can best be attained by liberal mail subsidies to American 
steamship lines, on the plan followed with such beneficial re- 
sults by England, France, and Germany. With such a plan 
sanctioned by the congress, and followed by prompt encourage- 
ment on the part of the United States in the establishment of 
new lines, new markets will be opened to the merchants and 
manufacturers of this country, and trade largely expanded at a 
comparatively trifling expense. With the establishment of 
rapid communications with the countries to the south will come 
the question of the construction of an international railway 
connecting the industrial and trade centres of the continent, a 
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project not more visionary than our own transcontinental lines 
appeared a few years ago, and which is fairly certain of ultimate 
realization. Meantime, it is pleasant to note that the misrepre- 
sentations of the European press as to the scope and bearing 
of the congress, and particularly the motives of the United 
States in inviting it, are resented by the visiting delegates, and 
likely only to react upon the governments sanctioning them. 


THE project for the creation of a federal union of the five 
Central American republics has been sanctioned by the Diet 
now in session in San Salvador, though the details of the plan 
have yet to be reported on by the various committees. The 
general scheme, submitted by the representative from Guate- 
mala, is that of a unification of the states so far as respects for- 
eign relations, by the election of an executive who, with the 
assistance of a council, is to direct the foreign affairs of all as 
if they were already a federal republic. The executive is to be 
chosen for one year in turn from each state, and with a council, 
composed of one representative from each of the assenting 
states, is to appoint ministers and consuls, negotiate treaties, 
etc., in the name of the Republic of Central America. The 
different states, however, are to remain supreme with respect to 
their own internal affairs; but trade and navigation between 
them are to be free, a common postal system is to be established, 
and the utmost liberty, and even encouragement, given to all 
agitation looking to the establishment of a federal union. 
Plans for a common legislature have not yet been submitted, 
but the Diet will assemble yearly, and though its functions are 
strictly advisory, its suggestions will doubtless carry somewhat 
the weight of legislation. While it may be expected that the 
states will be jealous of their independence, it is thought that, 
the principle of union once adopted, public sentiment will so 
favor the mergence of the republics into a single strong state 
that federation will be wholly accomplished within ten years. 
With this in view, the project includes calls for a Constituent 
Assembly in 1900, or before if deemed wise, for the establish- 
ment of a federal union, the executive, in the interval, to ap- 
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the several republics, in readiness for that event. The plan has 
yet, of course, to be sanctioned by the different legislatures, 
and if approved, is to take effect September 15, 1890, when the 
first executive and council will be chosen. If any states still 
dissent, the remaining republics, if they constitute a majority, 
shall put the plan into operation for themselves, the title in that 
case being changed to The Greater Republic of Central Amer- 
ica. In the lack of definite information, the prospect of the 
adoption of the scheme by all the states can only be conjectured, 
but if it is approved as a whole, the final result is measurably 
certain. Meantime news comes that a peaceful revolution has 
oceurred in Brazil, and that with the deposition and exile of 
Dom Pedro and the formation of a provisional government, the 
Republic of Brazil has become an accomplished fact. 


InpicaTions of the growing impatience in Canada with exist- 
ing political conditions continue to appear. The non-participa- 
tion of the Dominion in the International American Congress 
is exciting serious thought, while the silence of the British for- 
eign office respecting the seizures made by American revenue 
cutters in Behring Sea is evoking bitter expressions of resent- 
ment. Journals of both parties are using the latter as a text 
for the discussion of the advantages of British connection, and 
although a better understanding of the reasons why Canada was 
excluded from participation in the Pan-American Congress pre- 
vails now than when the invitations were issued, it does little to 
relieve discontent. The Dominion was not invited because 
under the resolution of Congress the questions to be considered 
by the conference relate solely to the interests of the independ- 
ent states of this continent, and not to the commercial welfare 
of the British Empire, of which Canada forms a part. As the 
Montreal “Gazette” bluntly puts it, the Dominion was ex- 
cluded on the ground of its colonial status, the incompatibility 
of commercial union with independent states with the main- 
tenance of British connection, and because of its inability to 
acquiesce in any of the conclusions reached. Canada is a de- 
pendency, governed in matters which the congress is to consider 
by the parent government in Europe, and not an independent 
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state which may discuss customs regulations, uniformity of stand- 
ards, measures and economic systems, and arbitration tribunals. 
Naturally this disability is not contemplated with satisfaction in 
the Dominion, and coupled with the resentment felt over losses 
and alleged outrages in Behring Sea, has materially increased 
the sum total of discontent felt throughout the provinces. That 
this discontent is rather with their own progress and prospects 
than with any known shortcomings on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, is shown by the fact that absolutely nothing is yet known 
respecting the attitude of the latter toward the Behring Sea seiz- 
ures, and that in condemning it out of hand the Canadian jour- 
nals are arguing without premise. Moreover, there has scarcely 
been a time when the material benefits of imperial connection 
were so patent, the home government expending large subsidies 
on publie works and Dominion steamship lines, and British cap- 
pital in large amounts seeking investment in the provinces. 
When, therefore, Canadians assert the impracticability of per- 
manently maintaining their present political connection, on the 
ground of British indifference to their interests, they discredit 
their intelligence, and although their only alternative for the 
future may be independence, British neglect does not furnish 
the argument. Outwardly, at least, the confederation seems to 
have been markedly successful, the separate provinces having 
been closely bound together, and under the high tariff policy 
introduced by Sir John Macdonald, expenditure kept fairly 
within receipts, and an extensive system of public works inau- 
gurated. A transcontinental railway has been built, uniting 
the Pacific with the maritime provinces; docks, custom-houses, 
and canals have been constructed, but despite all this the Cana- 
dians are filled with discontent and discouragement. Emigra- 
tion still flows to the states in a steady stream, and while the 
official class prospers, the provinces are not prospering as they 
should, and no effort seems sufficient to hold the population. 
Were the conditions of progress as favorable as they are on 
this side of the line, the imperial connection would not be con- 
demned nor federation belittled, and even independence looked 
forward to with indifference and half-heartedness. 
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THE International Marine Conference in Washington will 
deal with topics of direct interest to every maritime nation, if 
not to every individual, on the face of the globe. Twenty-six 
governments are represented, including all the maritime nations 
of Europe, save Portugal, the Central and South American 
states, the Asiatic empires of China and Japan, and the King- 
dom of Hawaii. The conference has for its aim to lessen the 
perils of ocean travel by the establishment of a common system 
of maritime laws, regulations, and usages, but its functions are 
merely advisory, since whatever action the delegates may take 
will require the sanction of the governments represented. But 
as every power is represented by experts who have long been 
in agreement upon the vital changes necessary in existing rules 
of navigation, it is all but certain that any recommendations 
they may make as a body will be approved by all the maritime 
states. The conference is to continue in daily session until 
January 1, and the discussions will cover a wide range, as indi- 
cated in a published programme containing some thirteen topi- 
cal divisions, and framed by the American delegates. One of 
the most important subjects to be considered will be that of fog 
lights and signals, the present system being radically defective, 
in that it gives little information as to the direction in which 
vessels are steering. The rapid increase in the speed of ocean 
steamships has not been accompanied by a similar improvement 
in precautionary signals, and no light has yet been discovered 
capable of penetrating dense fogs to any considerable distance. 
With steamships approaching each other at the rate of twenty 
miles per hour, the existing system of lights and signals is 
plainly inadequate, the high speed so diminishing the interval 
during which precautionary signals may be perceived, that col- 
lision cannot be avoided with certainty. The number of lights 
must be increased, or so arranged as to indicate the direction in 
which an approaching vessel is steering, and fog-horns or bells 
must be so sounded as to leave no doubt in the densest fog of 
the course a ship is pursuing. An absolutely perfect system 
cannot, of course, be devised, but present arrangements can be 
improved by the conference to the limit of reasonable safety, 
though its work may at any time be rendered useless by the 
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progress of invention. Another important proposition is that 
of policing the great highways of the sea by dividing them 
among the nations, and establishing an ocean police whose duty 
it shall be to destroy floating wrecks and other obstructions and 
give warning of danger from all sources. As no single nation 
can adopt rules that can be applied to another, so no nation has 
hitherto been held responsible for the destruction of these dere- 
licts, whose submerged frames have wrought scarcely less dam- 
age among shipping than have the rocks. The conference will 
also consider regulations for ascertaining the seaworthiness of 
vessels, appliances for saving life and property in shipwreck, 
and ascertaining responsibility for disasters, and the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of buoys and beacons. Further, the 
organization of a permanent international marine commission 
will be discussed, with the object of collecting and disseminating 
general maritime information, and enabling the nations to act 
under regulations of equal advantage to all. That the confer- 
ence will lead to important results cannot be doubted, and in 
the general agreement of delegates upon all essential points, 
harmonious action may be confidently expected. 


ENGLAND continues to annex the unappropriated portions of 
Africa through the medium of chartered companies. Not con- 
tent with the establishment of two great corporations, — the 
Royal Niger and East Africa Companies, with a prospective 
third in the African Lakes Company, —a charter has been 
granted to a new organization, to be known as the British 
South African Company. The field of operation of the new 
corporation, whose methods and objects are to be identical with 
‘Tose of the British East Africa Company, may be roughly 

sribed as the vast region lying between the Central and 
_ pper Zambesi on the north and the Transvaal and the Becua- 
naland Crown Colony on the south. On the east the boundary 
is the Portuguese possessions, which nominally have an in- 
definite interior extension, but are really limited to the coast, 
while the western frontier marks the widest claim of the Ger- 
man at, say the 20th degree of east longitude. More briefly, 
the new concession will cover what is now known as Matabele- 
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land, North Beeuanaland, and Khama’s country, an area about 
400,000 square miles in extent, or twice as large as France and 
three times as large as the United Kingdom. Over this im- 
mense region the company is to govern, under a charter which, 
although modified materially in many smaller details, confers 
in the main powers almost as extensive as those held by the old 
East India Company. It is authorized to acquire all rights 
and interests in the territories named, to develop the re- 
sources of the region and construct roads, and to govern and 
administer in the name and in behalf of the interests of the 
British Empire. It is stipulated, however, that the directorate 
of the company shall always be exclusively British, that three 
of its members shall be irremovable, and that no director shall 
be appointed, nor important step taken, without the approval of 
the Colonial Secretary. The initial charter, moreover, is to 
continue in force for twenty-five years only, and to be revised 
at the discretion of the crown, so far as it relates to matters of 
administration, every ten years thereafter, or to be abrogated 
altogether should the company abuse its privileges. As to the 
character of the territory over which the corporation is to rule, 
enough is known to warrant belief in its superiority to that in- 
trusted to the British East Africa Company a year ago, and 
that under wise management it will prove one of the best bases 
of white colonization in Africa. At least one half of it is fitted 
for European colonization, with a fertile and productive soil, 
extensive forests, and rich mineral deposits, salubrious climate, 
and in the highlands, plentifully stocked with game. The main 
difficulty, of course, is that of access, the jealousies of the Boers 
and Portuguese having thus far successfully blocked the con- 
struction of railways from the coast to the interior, though with 
the rapid British immigration into the Transvaal, obstruction 
will soon be removed. In the mean time, the Zambesi, which is 
open to all nations, will afford access to Matabeleland, while 
the railway from the Cape, by way of Kimberly and Shoshong, 
is expected to reach, within six years at farthest, the Zambesi 
itself. With this difficulty overeome, however, another will 
still remain — the inevitable contest between the Matabeles 
and the new forces of occupation, which no amount of prudence 
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is likely to prevent. The latter were originally Zulus, number 
nearly 200,000, with a fighting force fashioned on the Zulu 
model, and having oceupied the country for fifty years, are cer- 
tain sooner or later to resent the encroachment of civilization. 
It is responsibility for such conflicts that accounts for the op- 
position in England to the extension of the Empire through 
chartered companies, in the fact that when complications arise 
the nation must stand back of the corporation, and so may be 
involved in serious trouble not of its own making. Happily, in 
the present instance at least, no new responsibility is assumed, 
the whole region covered by the charter having some years ago 
passed under British influence, and sovereignty so fastened 
definitely upon the crown. 


THE European blockade of the African slave coast has been 
raised for a time, its purpose having been so far accomplished 
that an interval of rest during the hot season is deemed safe. For 
nearly a year British and German war vessels have been patrol- 
ling a thousand miles of the East African littoral, watching for 
slave dhows plying between the coast ends of the caravan routes 
and Madagascar, Pemba, and the Arabian ports. Over this 
vast stretch of territory, whence perhaps nine tenths of the 
slaves from the Lake regions find their way to foreign ports, the 
traffic is said to be wholly checked, while the summary punish- 
ment dealt out to those plying the trade will, it is believed, pre- 
vent its resumption for a long time to come. It will do so the 
more because of the diminishing foreign demand for slaves, 
Madagascar having liberated all her slaves and promised freedom 
to those landed hereafter, and the Comora Islands and Pemba, 
which imported blacks in large numbers, having been closed to 
the traffic through the aid of France and Great Britain. Even 
Turkey has joined in the crusade, having closed her Arabian ports 
to slave dealers and disgraced a governor for failure to enforce 
the prohibition ; so that for the time, at least, the export of slaves 
on the East African coast may be regarded as virtually ended. 
That it will begin anew with lessened watchfulness admits of no 
doubt, for although the traffic can be hampered by a European 
blockade from Zanzibar to the Zambesi, it cannot be suppressed 
without the permanent occupation and control of districts in the 
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interior. The continuous drain of slaves for so many years form 
the coast districts of Africa has created a demand in them for 
slaves from the interior, and so long as this demand is met, it is 
certain to create an export traffic. Even did it not, there is an 
active market in Africa itself for slaves, the coast tribes and ad- 
jacent islands using them for all sorts of work, while Abyssinia, 
Morocco, Tripoli, and other Mohammedan states have many open 
slave marts. The blockade has done excellent work, but it is 
only by patrolling the African lakes, blocking the entrances to 
the slave districts, and placing light troops across the natural 
highways of the country, that the evil can be eradicated. The 
slave-dealers follow beaten lines of travel, a few running across 
the Desert to the Barbary States, but the main routes finding 
outlet on the Portuguese coast to the west, or by way of the 
lakes and the Nile and Zambesi valleys, on the eastern coast. 
One of these lines runs from Suakim to Berber, thence up the 
Nile to lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, and Nyassa, to find the 
ocean by way of Zambesi. Still another begins in the Por- 
tuguese colony of Angola, and following the line of the Congo 
to its great northern bend, stretches across to Lake Tanganyika, 
where it connects with the first line running to the north and 
south. Were these routes policed by light troops, and the negro 
slave-raiders disarmed wherever found, not only would the Arabs 
understand that the slave traffie was to be wholly suppressed, 
but the work would be expedited by commercial enterprises cer- 
tain to follow the establishment of safe lines of communication. 
Doubtless there are difficulties in the way of such a policy, but 
the lack of unanimity and earnestness on the part of the civil- 
ized powers is the greatest obstacle, and so long as it remains, the 
slave-trade, with its accompanying horrors, will go on. It is 
easy to pass resolutions favoring international action for the 
suppression of the traffic, but the work of dealing practically 
with the question is one that involves great sacrifices and is en- 
gaged in at great risks. 


THE opening of new routes for the commerce of the world is 
always a matter of interest, but no project of recent years has 
been attended with so much of novelty as that to connect far- 
away Siberia with the markets of Western Europe through the 
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frozen seas lying between the North Cape and the estuary of the 
Lena. Siberia is no longer merely a vast penal settlement, a 
great part of it having been colonized by people from the steppes 
of European Russia, and on account of the cheapness of the 
land, attracting a steady stream of immigration. But with the 
increase of population comes a corresponding increase of salable 
products, which even before the influx began were largely in 
excess of available markets, and which are now so great as to 
render imperative the finding of external outlets. Fish abound 
in the rivers, the forests yield heavy timber and valuable furs, 
while in the southern half generous crops are grown, and the 
mountains contain rich stores of iron and other useful and pre- 
cious minerals, The country is traversed by vast water-ways, all 
running to the north, the Obi having a length of 2,700 miles, and 
the Yenesei still more, both navigable for the greater part of 
their course, and draining an immense territory. On every side 
there are limitless resources lying ready to the hand of industry 
and certain to be developed by demand ; but while on nearly all 
the great rivers steamers carry a local traffic, there is no com- 
munication with outside markets either by sea or by land. Pro- 
ducers of all classes chafe at their isolation and stretch out hands 
toward the markets of the world ; but the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment has not yet given them the promised railway, and they have 
not the liberty or capacity to build ocean vessels and pioneer 
new tracks to the west for themselves. In fact, they have failed 
even when the way has been shown them by an English navi- 
gator who for a decade or more has been a firm believer in the 
possibility of a route through the Arctic Sea connecting Lon- 
don with Siberia. The connection of Western Europe by sea 
with Siberia for at least three months of the year is practica- 
ble, and only the prohibition of Russia will prevent the com- 
merce of the world from extending well up toward the Chinese 
frontier. Whether St. Petersburg will interpose that prohi- 
bition will be awaited with interest, the construction of river 
steamers capable of navigating the waters of the Yenesei gulf 
being feasible enough, and the repeated visit of a British ves- 
sel having shown how practicable the sea voyage is. But unless 
the Czar’s government really wishes Siberia opened to outside 
trade, the project will fail, though as it has not yet found the 
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money for the proposed Siberian railway, there is no apparent 
reason why commerce by sea should be prohibited, at least 
until the contemplated transcontinental line is in operation. 


OnE feature of the November elections is referred to with 
satisfaction, by order-loving citizens, irrespective of political 
relations. This feature was the successful trial in 


certain 
States of the Australian system of voting, or of a system closely 


resembling it in its essential points. The details of the original 
plan have been outlined hitherto; but it is in order to call atten- 
tion to the fundamental merit in the American application of 
the plan, namely, the merit of absolute privacy for the voter. 
Thus, the voter approaches a polling-place and finds it entirely 
deserted by the old-time crowd of ticket peddlers, with their 
extra supplies of “slips” for “seratchers,” and their sugges- 
tions as to favorite candidates. He sees, instead, the officers of 
elections presiding over a polling place, in which tickets offi- 
cially printed are supplied, doing away with all danger of decep- 
tion by means of misspelled and misplaced names. He gets a 
ticket which contains the names of all candidates who have 
been placed in nomination for the specified offices. He takes 
this ticket with him into a private stall, where he can indicate 
his choice of candidates by marking, in pencil, an X after the 
names of all whose election he favors. He then folds his ticket, 
the arrangement and make-up of which is an entire secret with 
himself, and drops it into the ballot-box ; no human being hav- 
ing had any opportunity to bulldoze, coax, or confuse him. 
This method of voting now has been tested at state elections 
east of the Hudson River, south of the Ohio, and west of the 
Mississippi. In all these quarters it has effected the main pur- 
pose of privacy and peacefulness and quiet at the polls. In 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, this privacy is very precious to 
tens of thousands of workingmen, who now ean vote according 
to their principles and pleasure, free from even the observation 
of employers and fellow-workmen. In the South, also, the de- 
sirability of this privacy will be conceded. Whatever may be its 
effect on this or that party in particular localities, the law is a 
good one which will protect the humblest voters from corrup- 
tion, intimidation, and overpersuasion. 











